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COMMENT 


WASHINGTON, December 12. 

Roosevelt or Hanna ? 

That the Ohio Senator is a candidate at the moment may 
be taken for granted. Whether he will continue to be will 
depend upon his own judgment of his chance of success. He 
will not wittingly risk the humiliation of rejection by the 
party of which he has so long been the head. Meanwhile, en- 
couraged by his colleagues in the Senate, he waits, reflecting 
that nothing is lost and much perhaps is gained by holding his 
possible candidacy as a menace over the President. As we 
have pointed out many times, his hope is not without reason. 
With a practically solid South, estranged needlessly by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the earnest support of Senators Quay, Platt, 
Aldrich, and Allison, he would surely be a formidable an- 
tagonist. It is our belief, however—and probably his—that 
fie would be beaten. Mr. Quay, doubtless, could deliver Penn- 
sylvania, but Mr. Platt could not hold the vote of New York, 
nor Mr. Allison the vote of Iowa, against Mr. Roosevelt. At- 
tempting it, they and their machines with them would go to 
smash. And so they should in such a cause. There are men 
in the Republican party at this time when conservatism, wis- 
dom, and experience are the chief qualities to be desired in a 
President, preferable to Mr. Roosevelt, but Mr. Hanna is not 
one of them—and the others are not in the running. There- 
fore, we look for the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt by acclama- 


tion. 
* 


The Democratic candidate ? 

Parker, probably. No man living to-day deserves better of 
his party than Senator Gorman, and never in his long career 
has he rendered more effective service than in practically 
climinating the heresies and follies of his party associates in 
the South and West during the past few months. It is a fact 
that, as a result of his endeavors, those dominating sections of 
the party stand ready to accept any reputable man—barring 
Mr. Cleveland—proposed by New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. And there will be no further talk of free silver or 
free foolishness of any kind. For this inestimable boon, the 
thanks of the country are due to Mr. Gorman. Why then 
should not he be the candidate? Primarily because he would 
not accept a nomination unless satisfied in his own mind that 
he could carry New York and New Jersey. He and others 
may reach that conclusion before June, but nobody can doubt 
that at the present moment, Judge Parker is probably the only 
Democrat—except Mr. Cleveland, of course—who could reason- 
ably hope for the votes of those essential States. Mr. Whitney, 
having once refused a nomination virtually equivalent to elec- 
tion, would not aecept now. Mr. Olney is impossible. Judge 
Gray has been rather too intimate politically with two suc- 
cessive Republican Presidents to merit unqualified Demo- 
cratic approval, and Mr. Cleveland, the only Democrat practi- 
eally certain of defeating Mr. Roosevelt at the polls, is 
down and out. There remain Parker and Gorman, the former 
weaker in the South and West, though less offensive to Mr. 
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Bryan, but immeasurably stronger in the East. Therefore, 
probably Parker. 
+, 

In the event of the realization of these probabilities—i.c., 
Roosevelt vs. Parker—would there be any sufficient reason for 
Republicans to refuse to vote for a Republican, or Democrats 
for a Democrat? Time will have to answer. 

+ 

The result? 

No candidate seriously opposed by the sane business inter- 
ests of the country has ever yet been elected President. But 
would Mr. Roosevelt meet with that particular quality of 
opposition—such, for example, as Mr. Bryan had to contend 
with? We doubt it. Mr. Roosevelt has done some things he 
ought not to have done, notably in the coal strike and in the 
Northern Securities case, but Judge Parker’s undesirable 
friend Hill was tenfold worse in the former and, as we under- 
stand it, nobody in or out of interest has questioned the pro- 
priety of applying a legal test to the great railway merger. 
It was the method—the sensational trial by and through news- 
papers instead of in accordance with serious established legal 
practice—wrecking values, jeopardizing fortunes, checking 
prosperity, creating doubt and distrust rather than inspiring 
confidence in administrative wisdom, that was and still is 
bitterly resented. But it is well known that the President 
recognizes the fact that he erred, regrets the error and would 
not be likely to repeat it. Will not many business men, 
naturally Republicans, be disposed then to condone the fault 
rather than support a Democrat on a tariff-changing plat- 
form? We think so. Curious force seems to lie in the query: 
Having done these things as legatee of the cautious McKinley, 
what might he not do as an untrammelled, strenuous Roosevelt, 
elated by a great personal triumph? Man cannot tell. He 
says he should do precisely as he has done—no more, no less. 
And we believe he would. He is an honest man. 


Tt 


But what of the canvass? Can anybody but Mr. Hanna 
conduct it successfully? Who else could compete with Mr. 
Gorman or Mr. Hill or, maybe, the past grand master of the 
art, Mr. Whitney? One man could—one more sagacious and 
more dependable than Mr. Hanna—one Elihu Root. But we 
should not meddle. 

+ # 

Summing up— 

The only chance of Democratic success lies in convincing 
the people that Mr. Roosevelt is unsafe. 

There is no other issue in sight. 


A curious state of things was brought about by Speaker 
Cannon’s refusal to concur with the Senate in creating a re- 
cess by adjourning definitely the extra session of the House of 
Representatives before twelve o’clock noon on December 7, 
when the first regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
would begin. Had there been a recess, even of five minutes, 
between the adjournment of the extra session and the calling 
to order of the regular session, General Wood would still be 
unquestionably a major-general, and each of 167 other officers 
of the army would have unquestionably retained the rank to 
which he was raised as a consequence of Wood’s promotion. 
As it is, the rank of all these officers is in dispute. The Presi- 
dent assumed—what the clock did not record—that a recess 
occurred between the end of the extra session and the be- 
ginning of the new session and sent in all the appointments, 
military and civil, and including that of Dr. Crum to be Col- 
lector at Charleston, as recess appointments. If they are 
accepted as such al] these appointees will hold their present 
rank and draw its pay until the Senate acts upon their cases. 
But it is in doubt whether the appointments are legally recess 
appointments, and a test case is to be made at once and sent 
to the Controller of the Treasury for his decision. 


On December 5 an incident of national interest took place 
in the House of Representatives, when Speaker Cannon an- 
nounced the committees for the Fifty-eighth Congress. In 
this matter also a good deal of time has plainly been saved by 
the extra session. We observe that Mr. Williams, the leader 
of the Democratic minority, refrained from making any 























criticism on the composition of the committees, for the reason, 
doubtless, that Mr. Cannon, unlike Mr. Reed and other Re- 
publican Speakers, has allowed the Democratic committeemen 
to be designated in a caucus of their party. We are not sur- 
prised that the minority leader feels grateful for so important 
a concession. Nevertheless, Mr. De Armond, who is Mr. 
Williams’s chief lieutenant, protested against the great pre- 
ponderance given to Republicans on each of the sixteen prin- 
cipal committees. Each of these consists of seventeen mem- 
bers, and it seems that the Republicans have eleven, and the 
Democrats but six. There is no doubt that the minority is 
entitled to a much larger representation, and it is a modest 
proposal that Mr. De Armond makes when he asks that one 
Democrat be added to each of the sixteen chief committees. 


We regret to see that the Naval Committee, which, in the 
lifty-seventh Congress, was watched with considerable sus- 
picion, has not undergone a more drastic transformation. 
There is some new blood in it, however. Three vacancies 
created by retirements, and one caused by promotion to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Vreeland of New York, Brick of Indiana, 
Brandegee of Connecticut, and Loud of Michigan. Among 
the Democratic members, Wheeler of Kentucky has been 
dropped, and Wade of Iowa has been substituted. The Post- 
office Committee has been materially changed. Of the seven- 
teen members, nine are new, and the chairman is Mr. Over- 
street of Indiana, who was not on the committee in the last 
Congress. It is satisfactory to learn that Chairman Over- 
street has already introduced in the House a resolution gi\- 
ing his committee authority to request the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to send to that committee all papers connected with the 
recent investigation of that department. Nobody knows better 
than Speaker Cannon how much room there is for improve- 
ment in the methods of the government of the District of 
Columbia. In former years he has more than once avowed 
opposition to the practice of making the Washington mu- 
nicipal government an annex to the political machines of 
Maryland and Virginia. He has never believed that political 
debts, due to partisan workers in Virginia and Maryland, 
should be paid with Federal offices in the District of Columbia. 
On the new District Committee there is not a single Repre- 
sentative from Maryland, and the only Virginian is one 
from the southwestern corner of the State. Interesting also 
is the composition of the Labor Committee. Of the four old 
members who are retained, one is a farmer, one a newspaper 
man, one a bank president, and one a lawyer. Of the new 
men, six are lawyers, one is a bank president, and one, Wil- 
liam R. Hearst, of New York, is a newspaper proprietor. 


The report of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bris- 
tow, setting forth the results of his investigation of the Post- 
office Department scandals, has not been published in full—it 
is said to have comprised 120,000 words—but an abstract con- 
taining 12,000 words was issued on November 29. The ab- 
stract was accompanied by a “memorandum,” written by 
President Roosevelt, which deserves careful attention. The 
President endeavors to exonerate Postmaster-General Payne 
from the charge of slackness or indulgence, by pointing out 
that before public scrutiny was fixed upon the corruption per- 
yading certain sections of the department, that official asked 
for an appropriation of five thousand dollars to be applied to 
an investigation. This is true. But, unfortunately, it is very 
doubtful whether the inquiry contemplated by Mr. Payne 
would have touched Machen or Beavers, the principal offend- 
ers. American citizens are not likely to forget that, after 
suspicion had fastened upon those officials, the Postmaster- 
General did his best to divert it by denouncing the accusations 
levelled against them as “hot air.” It is also obvious that the 
President has tried to absolve his own and Mr. McKinley’s 
administrations from responsibility for the frauds of which 
the postal-service has been the victim, so far as this was 
practicable. He points out that, in the case of Assistant 
Attorney-General Tyner, malfeasance has gone on for a num- 
ber of years, though he finds it impossible to say exactly 
when it began. In the case of Machen, it is unquestionably 
true that the evidence shows that his misconduct commenced 
immediately after his appointment in September, 1893, or, in 
other words, under the Cleveland administration. With re- 
gard to Beavers, however, the General Superintendent of 
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Salaries and Allowances, it is undisputed that he was appoint- 
ed to that place in 1897, and that he lost no time in intro- 
ducing systematic frauds upon the government. 





We need not say that Republican administrations are 
chargeable with failure to discover and punish all the frauds 
of which Tyner and Machen are said to have been guilty after 
March 4, 1897. That for nearly six years those persons com- 
mitted crimes with absolute impunity is, aceording to the 
President, the “ melancholy feature of the affair.” Those who 
have read Mr. Bristow’s report will have noticed that the so- 
called Tulloch charges, relating mainly to the lax methods 
employed in the department when Heath was First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, are not mentioned. Mr. Bristow does not 
fail to report, however, that Beavers, the former chief of the 
salaries and allowances division, who is now under indict- 
ment, has alleged that, in at least one instance, he was com- 
pelled to share bribe money with Heath. Although this asser- 
tion has been denied by Heath, and, although the evidence in 
support of it has been pronounced by the district attorney for 
the District of Columbia insufficient to warrant an indictment, 
the President refers to it in his memorandum, and expresses 
a significant regret that the statute of limitations in the case 
of law-breaking Federal officials applies at the expiration of 
three years from the date of the offence. He indorses the 
Attorney-General’s recommendation that the time limit should 
be extended to at least five years, the inference being that 
Heath would be prosecuted if the law did not prevent it. But 
if Heath has only escaped prosecution through the operation 
of the statute of limitations, it seems to follow that he is 
scarcely a fit person to figure any longer as the secretary of 
the Republican National Committee. 

The letter addressed by ex-President Cleveland to the editor 
of the Brooklyn Hagle has, naturally, attracted a great deal 
of attention. Mr: Cleveland said, in substance, that, having 
been thrice nominated, and twice elected, to the office of Chief 
Magistrate, he could not foresee any combination of circum- 
stances under which he would deem it his duty to become for 
the fourth time the nominee of the Democratic party for the 
Presidency. What else could he have said? Did any sane 
person expect him to avow himself a candidate, or to declare 
in advance that he would accept a nomination if tendered ? 
Is the fact forgotten that in 1880 ex-President Grant never 
sanctioned the movement for his renomination? Mr. Cleve- 
land recognized that the time had come for him to take some 
notice of the widespread demand for his renomination, and 
that he could take notice of it in but one way. He saw that 
he must declare in the most unequivocal language that he 
was not a candidate. Had he taken any other position, the 
feeling that the country has a right to his services would have 
been chilled. Curiously enough, attention has been concen- 
trated. on Mr. Cleveland’s positive assertion, and nobody seems 
to have perceived that the omissions in his letter are equally 
significant. Nowhere in the utterance do we find any allusion 
to the supposed inexpediency of giving any American citizen 
a third term of the Presidency. Mr. Cleveland’s silence on the 
subject indicates that he concurs with a large majority of his 
countrymen in holding that a third term is unobjectionable, 
provided it be not consecutive. 


We have discussed elsewhere various views of the position 
taken by our Federal government with respect to the new 
Republic of Panama. A valued correspondent asks us what 
we think of certain assertions made by our respected contem- 
porary the Commercial Appeal of Memphis. The Appeal asks 
whether the Roosevelt administration has acted honorably 
in the Panama business, and proceeds to answer the question 
in the negative on the following grounds: It alleges that our 
government allied itself with the rebellion before it had taken 
place, and actively connived at the secession of Panama. The 
Appeal further contends that we have no just grounds for com- 
plaint against Colombia, because, if she did not want this 
country to build the Panama canal, if was her own business. 
The Appeal concludes with the assertion that nobody has ever 
been able to adduce a single argument to justify the adminis- 
tration’s course, either in law or morals. Let us look a little 
closely at these statements, premising that we hold no brief 
for the Roosevelt administration, and have often had occa- 
sion to condemn or deprecate its acts. There is not a particle 











of evidence for the averment that our government allied itself 
with the rebellion before it had taken place, or promoted 
the secession of Panama. Nobody has ever accused Secretary 
Hay of mendacity, of prevarication, or of the suppression 
of testimony. The documents submitted by him to Congress 
show conclusively that although the resolve of the inhabitants 
of the isthmus to secede from Colombia in the event of a 
rejection of the Hay-Herran treaty—a resolve long notorious, 
even at Bogota—was made known to our State Department 
several weeks before the secession took place, the Secretary 
firmly refused to promote the movement in any way. 


We feel constrained to differ also with the Appeal’s second 
assertion—that if Colombia did not want the United States 
to build the Panama canal “it was her own business.” It 
strikes us that whether the Panama Canal should be built, 
or should be consigned forever to the limbo of abandoned 
enterprises, was primarily and mainly, if not exclusively, the 
“business ” of the inhabitants of the State of Panama. For 
eighty-two years they have been the victims of wholesale and 
unremitting spoliation at the hands of Bogota politicians. 
Since the last pretended Constitution of Colombia was de- 
clared operative by a coup d’état in 1886, the inhabitants 
of the State of Panama have been robbed even of the slender 
powers of self-government which formerly had been vouch- 
safed to them. During the last seventeen years they have had 
no more control of their own concerns than was enjoyed by 
the people of New Orleans when General B. F. Butler was 
master of that city. They have never assented to the loss of 
their local autonomy. They have incessantly protested, and 
they have frequently rebelled, but their protests have been con- 
temned and their rebellions have been put down by superior 
force. They would have been destitute of manhood if the 
utter sacrifice of their interests involved in the rejection of 
the Hay-Herran treaty had not goaded them to a final and 
desperate uprising for independence. In that uprising they 
deserved the sympathy of every honest man who is acquainted 
with Panama’s sad history. It is to the honor of the Roose- 
velt administration that it did not survey unmoved the last 
struggle of a plundered and oppressed people to be free. 


An extended reference to the President’s third annual mes- 
sage will be found in another column. The accompanying re- 
port of the Secretary of War is of exceptional interest, because, 
as his resignation: will presently become operative, it is the 
last that Mr. Elihu Root will make in his dual functions of 
head of the War Office and Secretary of the Colonies. He may 
well look back with satisfaction on the record that he leaves. 
Largely at his suggestion, and wholly under his supervision, 
have been accomplished the following tasks, the difficulty of 
which is measurable only by experts: The reorganization of 
the regular army under the General Staff Act of February 14, 
1903; the reorganization of the militia under the act to in- 
crease the efficiency of that arm of defence; the collection 
of statistics regarding the strength, cost, and equipment of 
the regular army; the military and civil administration of 
the Philippines. All of these, and many other subjects, re- 
ceive copious illumination in Mr. Root’s report to the Presi- 
dent. We learn, for instance, that on October 15, 1903, the 
total strength of the regular army was 59,181 (including of- 
ficers as well as enlisted men), which represents a reduction 
of 10,503 from the preceding year. To the aggregate of reg- 
ular soldiers should be added 26 officers and 250 enlisted men 
of the Porto Rico regiment, 99 officers and 4805 enlisted 
Philippine scouts, and 2807 men belonging to the hospital 
corps. The total annual cost of maintaining the military 
establishment to the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1903, 
was a little more than seventy million dollars. During the 
same fiscal twelvemonth the outlay for the extensive public 
works prosecuted under the direction of the War Department 
(including not only fortifications, but river and harbor im- 
provements), was upwards of $30,341,000. 


The important military event of the year is, of course, 
the reorganization of the army under the General Staff Act, 
and special credit is awarded by the Secretary to Brigadier- 
General W. H. Carter fer services in the application of that 
Neither would it be easy to exaggerate the utility of the 
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act designed to increase the efficiency of the State militia 
and to harmonize militia organizations with the regular army. 
It appears that the total strength of the existing militia is 
9120 officers and 107,422 enlisted men. From the militia view- 
point, New York stands first with 13,869 men, and Pennsyl- 
vania second with 9068. The Secretary reports that, on the 
whole, the condition of the arms and equipments of the or- 
ganized militia was found satisfactory, and such shortcomings 
as were discovered have, to a great extent, been remedied. 
Gratifying progress has been made in the construction and 
armament of seacoast fortifications, the annual fixed charge 
for which is placed at about eighteen million dollars. It is 
pointed out that there should be no delay in the fortifying 
of naval stations in the West Indies, and in organizing de- 
fences at certain designated points in Hawaii and Guam 
and in the Philippines. In that part of the report which 
deals with the Philippines, we learn that on October 15, 1903, 
the regular American troops in the archipelago consisted of 
843 officers and 14,667 enlisted men. The Secretary reports 
that the number ean be still further reduced, but he thinks 
that the reduction should be deferred until the construction 
of barracks and quarters in the United States is more ad- 
“vanced. He commends the policy of drawing the regular 
soldiers in the Philippines into a few large posts, and of 
leaving the smaller posts to be occupied by the Philippine 
scouts. Mr. Root also renews earnestly his former recom- 
mendation for a reduction of duties upon Philippine imports 
into the United States. He submits that there is no just 
reason why the people of the Philippines should not be treated 
with some fair approach to the advantages which are awarded 
to the people of Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands. This 
journal has always gone further, and insisted that, in equity, 
the Filipinos should be placed on precisely the same footing 
as the Hawaiians and the Porto-Ricans. On what possible 
ground can discrimination against them be justified ? 





The report of the Secretary of the Navy to the President 
is also deserving of separate notice. Mr. Moody advises a 
reorganization of the naval establishment and the creation of 
a general staff, which shall be responsible for the efficiency 
of the vessels afloat and of the personnel of the navy; which 
shall collect and digest information upon which plans for 
active operations may be formulated; and which, finally, shall 
act as the Secretary’s military counsellors, though clothed with 
no authority except such as the Secretary may from time to 
time confer on them. It is pointed out that although some 
differences of opinion still exist as to the measure of success 
which has attended the consolidation of the Engineer Corps 
with the line, effected by the act of March 3, 1899, yet the 
majority of naval officers, including the Chief of the- Bureau 
of Navigation and the Chief of the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering, concur in the belief that the consolidation has 
worked well. The Secretary does not advocate it in so many 
words, but he seems to approve of the introduction of a sys- 
tem of early compulsory retirement in the higher grades of 
the navy as the only practicable remedy for the evils attend- 
ing the tardy attainment of command rank. It is suggested 
that an officer of fifty years of age who shall not have at- 
tained the rank of captain, and a captain who at fifty-five 
shall not have attained the rank of rear-admiral, should be 
retired. 


It is well known that, under a recent provision of law, the 
commission grades have been left open to warrant-officers who 
satisfy certain conditions. Mr. Moody reports that of fourteen 
warrant-officers who have applied for examination, five proved 
ineligible on account of age or other disqualifications, five 
failed to pass the prescribed examination as to educational 
and technical requirements, while four, having succeeded in 
passing, were commissioned as ensigns. Mr. Moody transmits 
a recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
that the period during which warrant-officers are required to 
serve before becoming eligible for examination for the rank of 
ensign should be reduced from six to two years. We learn 
that during the fiscal year the effective force of the navy 
was increased by the addition of twenty-five new vessels, in- 
cluding the battle-ship Maine; and that since the close of the 
fiscal year one protected cruiser, the Cleveland, and one tor- 
pedo-boat-destroyer have been added. As regards the delay 
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encountered in securing the completion of vessels under con- 
tract, Mr. Moody states that, notwithstanding the youth of the 
steel ship-building industry in this country, the average time 
required for the construction of a battle-ship is not materially 
greater than it is in foreign countries. The report concludes 
with a declaration that experience has confirmed the Secretary 
in the conviction that the upbuilding of the United States 
navy should be continued by the annual authorization of 
new vessels, 


H. J. Schultheis is described. as the legislative agent of the 
labor-union interests at Washington. A week before Thanks- 
giving, Mr. Schultheis called on Speaker Cannon to say that 
Representative Livernash of San Francisco, a Union-Labor 
Democrat, was the proper man to be chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor. Mr. Cannon explained why Mr. Liver- 
nash could not possibly be chairman of that committee, and 
Mr. Schultheis went away. But on December 4 he came back 
to the Speaker’s room, and said to Mr. Cannon: “ The public 
press says the Labor Committee has been packed against us; 
I tell you labor will have its rights.” “ Whoever you are,” re- 
plied Mr. Cannon, “ you will have the same treatment as any 
other citizen, but you can’t pack the Committee on Labor.” 
“You were a member of the Committee on Rules in the Fifty- 
first Congress,” retorted Schultheis, “and prevented our 
measures from being considered. I went out to your district 
in 1890, and you know what happened.” Mr. Cannon was de- 
feated for Congress in that year: nevertheless, he made no 
reply to Mr. Schultheis. But he said to his messenger: “ Put 
that man out of the door, and see that he comes into this 
room no more.” Sometimes it is well to turn away wrath with 
a soft answer, and at other times it is best to turn it away 
bodily and forbid it to come back. Mr. Cannon seems to have 
done well to choose the latter course in the case of Mr. Schult- 
heis. The Speaker of the House fills a large place and one of 
grave responsibility. It is unbecoming even a labor leader to 
try to influence his selections by threats. 


Bishop Burgess of Long Island is the latest clergyman of 
eminence to protest against the representation of “ Parsifal ” in 
New York. He objects very much to having sundry sacred 
seenes shown on the stage, but the particular scenes which he 
specifies are said not to be included in Wagner’s great work. 
The performance at the Metropolitan Opera House will be one 
of great dignity, and, we should think, may rather be expected 
to stimulate pious and Christian emotions than to jar on any- 
body’s reverent sensibilities. Our belief is that Bishop Bur- 
gess and others who are of his mind are mistaken in their 
contentions, but we shall know certainly as to that when the 
opera has been given. It will be seen and heard by very large 
audiences of intelligent people, and so far as concerns its 
religious bearings, the impression it makes upon them may 
surely be accepted as the index of its quality. Everything 
connected with it—the subject, the cost of production, the 
extremely protracted duration of the performance—seems 
very, very serious. It is hard to imagine that any one is 
going to see “ Parsifal ” for a lark, and whoever does will prob- 


ably end in slumber at least, if not in contrition. Some clergy- 


men, and others who are closely concerned with churches and 
their work, fail to realize that religion is a bigger element in 
life than all the churches can hold, and that traces of it are 
to be found in almost every one. It would be impossible to 
fill the Metropolitan Opera House, even at ten dollars a head, 
with an audience that did not include a large proportion of 
people in whom religion was an active force and reverence 
for sacred things an instinct. It is as unusual to find a world- 
ling who is all worldly as it is to find a pious person who is all 
pious. 


Herbert Spencer died on December 8, full of years and 
honors, his life’s work wonderfully completed. As a child he 
was so far from robust that he was not sent to school, but was 
educated at home by his father and uncle. His labors over 
his first great work, The Principles of Psychology, left him, at 
thirty-five, with a nervous prostration which kept him an 
invalid the rest of his days. Yet he lived to be eighty-three, 
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and in due time accomplished all the great succession of 
labors which he had planned. Making haste slowly, hoarding 
his strength, and using the industry of others as far as 
practicable, he managed to leave his Synthetic Philosophy a 
complete work. There are five parts of it—the First Prin- 
ciples, and the Principles of Biology, of Psychology, of Sociol- 
ogy, and of Ethics. They constitute a great well of knowledge, 
theory, and thought, from which the present generation of 
men have freely drawn ideas. Not all of his conclusions have 
stood the test of so much time as he himself lived to see, and 
it is of course debatable how far his theories will be support- 
ed by the knowledge that is to come; but with the materials 


‘that it found, his mind worked to great purpose, for the ad- 


vancement of thought and the edification of his fellows. His 
education, apart from schools and universities, was particu- 
larly well adapted to develop habits of independent thought. 
Pulling out of professional life after a few years’ experience 
as an engineer, he devoted the rest of his days to research and 
reflection, and to putting the results of his reasonings into 
books. It is gratifying to all Americans to remember that 
when lack of funds had brought his chosen work to a stand- 
still there came from this country. through Professor E. L. 
Youmans and the Messrs. Appleton, the appreciation and 
financial support which enabled him to go on. 


The attention of the WerrEKLy’s readers is called to the 
articles now in course of publication in this paper under the 
title of “ The Strangle-hold of Labor.” There are to be four of 
them. The first, in the issue of November 28, considered the 
effect of strikes in the building trades in various cities, and 
especially in New York, resulting in increased rent. These 
strikes, many of which were the result of quarrels between 
rival unions and of various frivolous and absurd disputes, 
have frightened most of the builders out of business for the 
present, and are now bearing their natural fruits of public 
inconvenience, high rents, great losses to contractors and 
owners of property, and great distress to the strikers them- 
selves who cannot get work, and to their families. The second 
article, published last week, had to do with the problem of 
transportation, showing what loss and misery it is possible for 
the unions to bring on the people of the whole country by their 
control of the means of distribution. The third article, in this 
issue, is concerned with the influence of organized labor on 
the cost of living and the price of food. The facts which Mr. 
Keith sets forth in these pieces are not. novel nor obscure. 
Most of them will be recognized as heretofore published in the 
newspapers. But it is highly instructive to have them 
gathered and put together as he has done it. The labor-unions 
have indeed got a strangle-hold on the people of this country. 
It behooves every citizen and voter to consider carefully what 
they have done, what they are doing, and what they will do 
if they can, and to ask himself what are the proper limits of 
their powers, and by what processes they are to be restrained 
within those limits. The unions include altogether only a 
comparatively small fraction of our population, but they 
occupy a position of such strength and advantage, that they 
are able in an extraordinary degree to impose their will on the 
whole country. 


In response to many requests from readers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY with regard to personality of the authors and artists 
who have contributed to the various publications from Frank- 
lin Square during the past year and with whom arrangements 
have been made for the coming year, we take pleasure in 
printing, as a special supplement to this issue of the WEEKLY, 
the portraits of a number of authors and artists in whose work 
readers throughout the country have shown special interest. 
At this season of the year interest in the men and women 
who have done most and who promise most in literature and 
art is most apparent. The great number of anecdotes and 
personal reminiscences of well-known writers and artists which 
appear during the year, and especially during the Christmas 
season, are always in demand by readers, and lend a special 
timeliness to the portraits which are printed in this issue. 
The portraits are the latest ones taken of each author and 
artist in the group, and while many of them have been printed 
separatelv. ovr readers will doubtless find it valuable to have 
them gathered together in a single picture, 



















The President’s Message 


Kor obvious reasons, Mr. Roosevelt’s third annual message is of 
exceptional importance to himself, and of peculiar interest to the 
American people. It constitutes the last opportunity that he will 
have of setting forth on an extensive scale his views, aims, and 
principles before the nominating conventions shall begin the next 
Presidential campaign. Next to the Executive acts which compose 
his official record, what he now says regarding public questions will 
necessarily have a direct, if not decisive, bearing on. the selection 
of a candidate by the Republican national convention, and on the 
choice of a Chief Magistrate at the ballot-box. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the document is a long one, and 
bears the marks of unusual care. We may say at once that this 
state paper is calculated to commend the author to his own po- 
litical party, and we do not hesitate to add that, if it stood alone, 
and did not need to be interpreted in the light of the author’s 
acts and other utterances, it would commend him also to many in- 
dependent voters. So much will be recognized, we think, by all 
candid readers of the message. The President has avoided giving 
expression to certain views (if he still entertains them) that would 
prove obnoxious to a large geographical section of the Union, and 
by professing impartiality between capital and labor he has striven 
not to aggravate the distrust of his qualifications for the Presi- 
dency attributed to powerful financial forces. Where so wide a va- 
riety of topics are considered, it is impossible for us to comment on 
all of them at this time, and some of them must, therefore, be re- 
served for another occasion. 

What the President himself believes to be a matter of superlative 
moment to himself and to the country is indicated at the outset 
of the message. He thinks that the people of the United States 
should be congratulated on what has been accomplished in the di- 
rection of providing for the exercise of supervision over the great 
corporations and combinations of corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce. He has reference, in part, to the creation by 
Congress of the Department of Commerce and Labor, including a 
Bureau of Corporations, supposed to be invested with authority 
to secure publicity of such proceedings of corporations as, in the 
judgment of the bureau, the public las a right to know. We say 
‘supposed ” because, in view of the refusal of the Standard Oil 
Company to furnish the information called for, the Supreme Court 
of the United States will, in due time, be invited to decide whether 
the inquisitorial powers conferred by Congress on the Bureau of 
Corporations are warranted by the Constitution. Until the pre- 
cise scope of those powers has been defined by the highest Federal 
tribunal, it is premature for Mr. Roosevelt to assert that the 
establishment of the bureau marks a real advance in the direction 
of doing all that is possible for the solution of the questions vitally 
affecting capitalists and wage-workers. 

Meanwhile the President tries to reassure those citizens and 
voters who regard with considerable distrust recent Federal 
legislation concerning aggregations of capital, by asserting that 
the creators of the Bureau of Corporations have not aimed to re- 
strict or control the liberty of legitimate business action, but mere- 
ly to secure such exact and authentic information as might aid 
the Executive in enforcing existing laws, and enable Congress to 
enact new laws, should any prove necessary, in order to prevent 
“the few from obtaining privileges at the expense of diminished 
opportunities tor the many.” Mr. Roosevelt dwells at length upon 
this point, declaring that the corporation which is honestly and 
fairly organized, and whose managers in the conduct of its busi- 
ness recognize their obligation to deal squarely with their stock- 
holders, their competitors, and the public, has nothing to fear from 
the supervision authorized by Congress. In a word, the anti- 
trust legislation is described as inspired throughout by the idea 
that “we are not attacking corporations, but endeavoring to pro- 
vide for doing away with any evil in them; we drew the line 
against misconduct, not against wealth, gladly recognizing the 
great good done by the capitalist who alone, or in conjunction 
with his fellows, does his work along proper and legitimate 
lines.” 

That such is Mr. Roosevelt’s personal purpose, and that, so long 
as he is President, he will try to have it carried out, all who know 
him will cheerfully concede. It does not follow that, under all 
circumstances, the powers bestowed by Congress on the Bureau of 
Corporations—we assume them, for the moment, to be constitutional 
—would be honestly and wisely exercised. What would happen 
if that bureau should become as gangrened with corruption as has 
lately been the Post-office Department? 

What has the President to say about labor-unions and their 
arrogation of a right to deprive non-union workers of employ- 
ment? His pronouncement on this fundamental question is un- 
equivocal and satisfactory. Whenever, he says, either a corpora- 
tion, a labor-union, or an individual disregards the law, and acts 
in a spirit of arbitrary and tyrannous interference with the rights 
of others, whether corporations or individuals, then, where the Fed- 
eral government has jurisdiction, it will see to it that the mis- 
conduct is stopped, paying not the slightest heed to the position 
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or power of the corporation, the union, or the individual, but only 
to one vital fact—that is, the inquiry whether or not * the conduct 
of the individual or aggregate of individuals is in accordance with 
the law of the land.” To every man must be “ guaranteed his lib- 
erty and his right to do as he likes with his property and his labor, 
so long as he does not infringe the rights of others.” That is to 
say, so long as Mr. Roosevelt is President there will be no “ closed 
shop ” in the Federal service. 

The necessity of careful economy in Federal expenditure during 
the next twelvemonth is emphasized for two reasons: first, because 
it is doubtful whether there will be any surplus of revenue, and 
there may even be a deficit; and, secondly, because it is im- 
portant that there should be no reduction of outlay on the genuine 
needs of the nation, high among which Mr. Roosevelt ranks the 
steady enlargement and studious maintenance of the navy. “ We 
cannot afford,” he says, “to be parsimonious in providing for what 
is essential to our national well-being.” Touching the condition of 
the currency, it is declared unwise and unnecessary to attempt at 
this time a reconstruction of our arrangements for providing a 
circulating medium, but, with a view of relieving the stringency 
of the money-market, which has from time to time occurred, Mr. 
Xoosevelt advises that Congress should give the Secretary of the 
Treasury the same liberty to deposit customs receipts in. national 
banks that is granted to him with reference to the deposit of re- 
ceipts from other sources. ° 

That measures of some kind should be taken to secure for the 
United States a larger share of the ocean-carrying trade the Presi- 
dent is convinced, but he does not advocate the Ship Subsidy Bill 
that was introduced in the last Congress, or any definite project 
of the sort. He recommends the creation of what would be called 
in England a royal commission for devising a practicable and gen- 
erally acceptable scheme. He advises that Congress direct the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Postmaster-General, and the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, associated with delegates from the Senate 
and House of Representatives,-to serve as a commission for inves- 
tigating and reporting what legislation is desirable for the devel- 
opment of the American merchant marine. As to immigration, the 
President says vaguely that we cannot have too many immigrants 
of the right kind, and should have none of the wrong kind. Pre- 
cisely what he means by the “ wrong kind,’ and how he would 
keep them out, he does not say. Does he concur with Senator 
Lodge in thinking that illiterates should be excluded? If so, he 
differs diametrically from the view of the subject taken by Mr. 
Cleveland during the latter’s tenure of the Presidency. Mr. Cleve- 
land pointed out that if illiteracy had been a bar to immigration 
in the second and third quarters of the last century, we should 
have shut out hundreds of thousands of Irishmen who have con- 
tributed a valuable element to our population. 

We observe that Mr. Roosevelt, having, apparently, the fear of 
our beet-sugar and tobacco interests before his eyes, does not en- 
dorse in so many words the obviously just proposal that the in- 
habitants of the Philippines should be placed upon exactly the same 
footing as the people of Porto Rico and Hawaii in respect of free 
trade with the United States. We read in the message that “ the 
Philippines should be knit closer to us by tariff arrangements ” ; 
but this is a very different thing from a bold declaration that it 
is monstrous to treat the Porto-Rican in one way and the Filipino 
in another. 

Another statement which is made by Mr. Roosevelt is ob- 
viously incorrect. ‘‘ No one people,” he says, “ever benefited an- 
other people more than we have benefited the Filipinos by taking 
possession of the islands.” The island of Hawaii has benefited 
much more than has the island of Luzon by the establishment of 
our sovereignty. 

We pass over at this time the sections of the message which 
deal with the army and navy, because we have referred elsewhere 
to the reports of Secretary Root and Secretary Moody. Rather more 
than a quarter of the space at the President’s disposal is devoted to 
a discussion of the Panama affair. We have had something to say 
about this topic in another column, and merely note here that Mr. 
Roosevelt holds the duty of the United States in the premises 
to have been clear. After pointing out how the Treaty of 1846 
was construed by Secretary Cass and Secretary Seward, he declares 
that it was in strict accordance with those principles of inter- 
pretation that, after the isthmian revolution occurred on November 
3, the United States gave notice to representatives of Colombia that 
we would permit the landing of no expeditionary force for the pur- 
pose of making war on the new Republic of Panama, a purpose 
which could not be prosecuted without interrupting transit, and 
~ausing chaos and destruction along the line of the railroad and 
of the proposed canal. Under the circumstances, Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks that the government of the United States would have been 
guilty of folly and weakness, amounting, in their sum, to a 
crime against the nation, had it acted otherwise than it did. A 
treaty authorizing us to complete and operate the Panama Canal 
is row an accomplished fact. When the treaty shall have been 
ratified by the Senate, the work of construction can forthwith 
begin. 
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Various Views of the Panama Revolution 


In the North American Review for December will be found two 
articles on the revolution at Panama that deserve to be carefully 
examined, because their authors are particularly qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject from their respective points of view. One of the 
articles is penned by Mr. Rafil Pérez, a representative Co- 
lombian, whose uncle was at one time President of Colombia, and 
whose father was long the leader of the Colombian Liberals. The 
author of the other article to which we shall refer is Mr. Eusebio 
A. Morales, Minister of State in the provisional government of 
the Republic of Panama. Mr. Pérez admits that the Treaty of 1846 
between the United States and the Republic of New Granada did 
not bind the former signatory to uphold the sovereignty of the 
latter on the isthmus against domestic revolutionists. He quotes 
with approval the declaration of an attorney-general of the Uni- 
ted States to the effect that the guarantee of sovereignty given 
by the United States referred only to aggression on the part of 
foreign powers. That treaty did not authorize the United States 
to take sides with one or another party in the internal troubles 
of Colombia, unless such interposition should be indispensable for 
the protection of American lives and property, or for the main- 
tenance of peace and order on the isthmus. In 1885 the Cleveland 
administration recognized that the preservation of order required 
its iritervention, and, unfortunately for Colombia, the effect of its 
interference was to bring about the defeat of the Liberals and the 
triumph of the reactionary dictator Nufiez. There is reason to be- 
lieve that a grave mistake was made by our government at the 
time, and that, had it sided with the revolutionists, not only would 
order have been restored on the isthmus with equal promptitude, 
but the State of Panama would have established its independence. 
Mr. Pérez also points out that since 1886 Colombia has had no 
organic law possessed of any claim upon the obedience of its in- 
habitants. The Constitution of 1863 was abolished by the fiat of 
the dictator Nufiez, and the so-called Constitution of 1886 rests 
upon no basis except his autocratic proclamation. Mr. Pérez does 
not draw the deduction, which, nevertheless, is patent, the deduc- 
tion, namely, that the people of the State or Department of Panama 
were no more bound to recognize the authority of that pretended 
Constitution, or of the de facto governments purporting to act under 
it, than were the inhabitants of any other department. Indeed, as 
we shall presently see, the people of Panama had special grounds 
for rejecting its authority, inasmuch as they were deprived of even 
the semblance of local autonomy, which was conceded to other 
sections of Colombia. At the end of his article Mr. Pérez enu- 
merates seven reasons for the rejection of the Hay-Herran treaty, 
the last of which is “the smallness of the sum offered.” It is 
unnecessary to review these reasons, inasmuch as the unanimous 
rejection of the treaty by the Colombian Senate, followed by a 
definite adjournment of the Colombian Congress, justified the in- 
habitants of the isthmus, who, since 1886, had been treated as sub- 
jects, rather than as citizens, in feeling that their vital interests 
had been sacrificed, and that they must act for themselves. 

That the rejection of the canal treaty by the Colombian Senate 
was due mainly to greed is evident from the Project of Law which 
was submitted to the Senate at Bogota on August 29 by cemmis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose of solving the canal problem. 
The fantastic purport of this * Project” is set forth by Mr. Mar- 
rion Wilcox, who contributes to the same number of the North 
American Review an article entitled “‘ Colombia’s Last Vision of 
Eldorado.” It seems that the Project of Law drawn up by the 
Senatorial commission provided that Colombia should receive, in- 
stead of ten million dollars, thirty million dollars, one-third of 
which was to be paid by the French canal company, and two- 
thirds by the United States. The total sum was to be forth- 
coming as soon as the ratifications of the new treaty should be 
obtained. For the Panama Railway the United States were to 
pay an anriual rental of $250,000, until the end of 1967, when the 
road must either be surrendered to Colombia or purchased at a 
price to be fixed by agreement or by arbitration. For the purpose, 
finally, of cutting and maintaining a canal, a zone of territory ten 
miles wide was to be leased for a hundred years, the lessee paying 
therefor $150,000 annually until the end of 1967, and $400,000 
annually thereafter until the expiration of the lease. The lease 
was to be renewable, but only on the basis of an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. in the annual rent. ‘This preposterous schethe was 
denounced in the Senate itself by Mr. Rivas Groot, but, as it had 
been unanimously indorsed by the commissioners, there is rea- 
son to think that it faithfully reflected the cupidity of most of 
the Senators. The inhabitants of Panama were warranted in as- 
suming that there was no hope of securing a canal treaty from a 
legislative body which could discuss sericusly such exorbitant de- 
mands, ahd, accordingly, when the Bogota Congress adjourned at 
the end of October, a revolution iimimediately took place on the 
isthmus. 

There is no man more competent than Mr. Eusebio A. Morales, 
who has long been a leader of the Panama bar, to demonstrate the 
right of the State of Panania to ah independent existence. There 
have been many successful secessions in the history of Latin Amer- 
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ica, but never has a secession been so thoroughly justified, on legal, 
moral, and economical grounds, as is that of the isthmian re- 
public from Colombia. Venezuela seceded from the old Republic 
of Colombia founded by Bolivar. So did Ecuador. Bolivia seceded 
from Peru. Uruguay seceded from Brazil. The States of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica seceded, one 
after another, from the old Central-American Confederation. Texas 
seceded from Mexico. Not one of these seceding commonwealths 
had a tithe of the provocations which the State of Panama has 
received. Froin tle time (1821) when the inhabitants of the 
isthmus voluntarily became incorporated in the Republic of Co- 
lombia they found themselves unfairly dealt with by the centralized 
government installed at Bogota. They were subjected to fiscal 
burdens from which they derived no benefit. Hence the uprising 
that occurred in 1840, and the declaration of independence made 
in the following year by the provinces of Panama and Veragua, 
into which at that time the isthmus was divided. A convention 
gave the nation which it created the name of the State of the Isth- 
mus, and proclaimed it to be the, irrevocable will of the Isthmians 
never again to be incorporated into the Republic of New Granada 
under the centralized régime. In the end, however, centralism was 
re-established by force, but the opposition to it survived, and, four- 
teen years later, the Congress of New Granada enacted a law by 
which the State of Panama was made an autonomous political en- 
tity. By the end of 1858 the principles of local self-government and 
federation had triumphed throughout the Republic of New Granada, 
and they were embodied in the Constitution of 1863. As we have 
seen, that Constitution remained the organic law of all the states 
confederated under the name of Colombia until 1885, when it was 
overthrown by the dictator Nuitez. 

The intensely centralized régime established at the date last men- 
tioned has been, as we have said, peculiarly oppressive to the State 
of Panama, which was reduced to a condition of exceptional de- 
pendence on the usurping government at Bogota. Mr. Morales 
points out that since 1885 the public functionaries of the isthmus 
have always been appointed, directly or indirectly, by the Bogota 
administration, and have been chosen, not for their qualifications 
for public service, but for their subservience to the men in power. 
As a party, moreover, to the contract for the cutting of the Panama 
Canal, the central government, like its predecessor of the fifties, 
which authorized the building of the Panama Railway, received as 
compensation for franchises large amounts of money, all of which 
was spent at Bogota without even the pretence of an inquiry as 
to whether the people of the isthmus, who were, obviously, most 
concerned in those enterprises, needed help for works of public 
utility. The consequences of such treatment may be seen in the 
extraordinary backwardness of the isthmus. Mr. Morales asserts 
that the territory of the new republic is large enough to accommo- 
date nine millions of inhabitants; the actual population is barely 
three hundred thousand. The soil of the isthmus is as fertile as 
that of Costa Rica, yet it only exhibits a few patches, cultivated 
in the style of the aborigines. Its mineral resources are known 
to be of exceptional richness, but only one mine of importance is 
worked. It possesses on the Atlantic and the Pacific a seaboard 
thirteen hundred miles in length; nevertheless, its maritime com- 
merce is still in its infancy. Between its towns there are no roads. 
There does not exist a bridge whereon to cross even one of its 475 
rivers. Possessed, in a word, of incalculable natural treasures and 
advantages, the people of the isthmus have been plunged in mis- 
ery. Under the circumstances, it was inevitable that they should 
see in the proposed resumption of the building of the Panama Canal 
by the United States a prospect of redemption for their industrial 
development and material welfare; but their hopes were dashed to 
the ground by the Bogota politicians, who, for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves, rejected the Hay-Herran treaty. The Isthmians, 
once more seeing their interests and aspirations treated with sov- 
ereign indifference, and knowing that they would be irremediably 
ruined should the United States select the Nicaragua route for a 
canal, broke, by a unanimous impulse, the bond of union with Co- 
lombia, which had been imposed by force, and to which they justly 
attributed their past misfortunes and their actual decay. 

We repeat that never in the history of Latin America has a 
country had such ample cause for secession, and for the assertion 
of its independence, as had the State of Panama in November of 
the current year. Compared with its provocations, those which 
caused England’s American colonies to revolt in 1776 were insig- 
nificant or imaginary. 

As a member of the provisional government, Mr. Morales is man- 
ifestly qualified to forecast the internal and external policy of 
the new republic. As regards its internal affairs, it will aim, 
he says, to establish the public peace on a solid basis; to stimu- 
late all kinds of industry adapted to its soil, by technical instruc- 
tion, by judicious protective legislation, and by the construction 
of public roads; and, lastly, to encourage the immigration needed 
to people the unoccupied lands and to turn their natural resources 
to account. Over the external policy of the Republic of Panama 
the United States will necessarily exercise a preponderating influ- 
ence. The force of events has made us the natural ally of the 
new commonwealth, and the building of the canal will make the 










alliance indestructible. It is, obviously, for our national interest 
to guarantee the sovereignty of the republic within whose territory 
we are about to execute the most important engineering work of 
the twentieth century. 





Disunited Unionists 


For years nothing has so clearly brought out the immense 
difference in political methods between our own country and Eng- 
land as the present ministerial and Parliamentary crisis in the 
Unionist ranks. Can we, for instance, imagine our Secretary of 
War suddenly deciding that the party required new issues if the 
Union was to be preserved; and proceeding first to stir up strife 
and discussion within the cabinet, and then, on failing to bring 
round to his views the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and their colleagues, resigning his office, and setting forth 
to stump the country in the interest of his new revelation, or his 
new heresy, as one might choose to regard it? Can we further 
carry the work of imagination to the point of picturing to ourselves 
the President, practically on his own responsibility, publicly pledg- 
ing the Republican party to the new evangel, although many of 
his stanchest supporters, both in the cabinet and outside it, wholly 
differed from him, and condemned his course as highly danger- 
ous and likely to end in disaster? We can imagine none of these 
things, simply because our political methods are the polar opposite 
of England’s; because we, in this country, are, in small things as 
in great, practically ruled by “ machines” and organizations; 
whereas in England the individual is still supreme. The present 
crisis in England is a triumph for English individualism; and 
the universal acceptance of this principle by all Englishmen, of 
whatever views, is shown by the total absence of accusations of 
disloyalty to party, even in the heat of the contest, where every one 
is on the lookout for a handy club to use against his neighbor. 

In this country the national convention settles on both plat- 
form and candidate; the ticket is duly filled, and the rest of us 
go to the polls and vote in a spirit of sweet obedience. In England 
they have no national convention, no platform, no nomination of 
candidates for the premiership. Any one can practically nominate 
himself for anything, standing for any principles that to him seem 
good; and the voters are expected to resolve order out of this 
chaos, and make up their minds what they want, why they want 
it, and whom they want to put it in force. In England individ- 
uality is everything, and organization is loose and elastic in the 
extreme. In the United States organization is everything, and the 
individual is never more than the mouthpiece and instrument of 
the organization. He must secure a majority in the organization 
before he can even become a candidate. 

The result of the English method is that the electors are going 
to have a highly perplexing time at the next election; and we have 
the declaration of Mr. Balfour that he will not introduce his pro- 
tective schemes until after the election, which means that the ap- 
peal to the country cannot in any case be long delayed. To dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the country is easy enough, but 
the moment that point is passed the troubles of the English 
electorate will begin. Let us take some fine old Unionist borough. 
We shall have, of course, a Liberal, or perhaps a Radical, or even 
a Labor candidate contesting the seat. Who will be put up 
against him? With us it would be the nominee of the “ regular 
Unionist machine,” and the voter would be expected to take him 
or vote for his opponent. But in England, where the candidate to 
all intents and purposes nominates himself, we may have two or 
three different claimants; we may have a food-tax candidate, a fol- 
lower of Mr. Chamberlain; a mild protection and preference can- 
didate, who espouses the principles of Mr. Balfour; and a free- 
trade Unionist, who adheres to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and their friends. What is the unlucky voter 
to do? He cannot vote for all three, even supposing him so in- 
clined; he cannot divide his vote and give a third to each; and if 
he could this would certainly mean a joint defeat, a triumph for the 
Liberal, Radical, or Labor candidate. 

Nor is there the least probability that the contending sections 
of the once-strong Unionist party will agree to delimitate spheres 
of influence, dividing the electoral districts among them, and not 
opposing each other’s candidates in the conceded areas. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has already kicked over the traces; while Mr. Balfour 
has practically forced the resignation of Mr. Ritchie and the Duke 
of Devonshire. Therefore they cannot be expected to settle the 
question of seats by amicable agreement, since each section wants 
them all. 

Theoretically complicated to the last degree, the thing is really 
fairly simple in practice; just like the British Constitution, which 
would perplex the Lord Chancellor to define, but which, neverthe- 
less, works out not so badly. The solution of the electors’ difficulty 
is found in the fact that, in virtue of the great English principle 
of individualism, there is practically only one available man in 
each constituency, the “ county god,” as Mrs. Browning would say, 
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or his urban equivalent. The British voter will vote for the same 
old standby, or vote against him, as the case may be. And the local 
decision will largely depend on the question whether the said 
good old standby has already made up his mind for Mr. Cham- 
berlain or for Mr. Balfour or for the Duke of Devonshire. English 
Parliamentary candidates happen, they are not nominated, And 
the candidate will practically settle the issue, or, as we would 
say, the “ platform,” according to his individual taste in each con- 
stituency. 

Not until Parliament actually assembles, and: Mr. Balfour, who 
will still be Prime Minister, under the British constitutional sys- 
tem, challenges a division, shall we know accurately how the par- 
ties stand. At that point, should Mr. Balfour be found to have 
lost his majerity, the matter will lie with King Edward, who 
will have a thrilling time deciding what to do next, and whom to 
send for, as prospective head of the new ministry. Meanwhile we 
shall all have an admirable opportunity to compare the polar op- 
posites of constitutional government, as exemplified in the United 
States and England. 





“ Chromos ” 


SomE of the Paris newspapers have been developing a device 
originally perpetrated by a London weekly, and have sought te 
increase public interest in themselves by concealing checks enclosed 
in tubes, in various parts of the city, and inciting their readers to 
search for them. A Paris letter written in September records that 
one of the Journal’s checks had just been dug up in the Tuileries 
gardens, and that at the time of writing hundreds of people were 
poking about in the Bois de Boulogne, the Bois de Vincennes, and 
the park at Versailles looking for the hidden treasures. The writer 
complained that since the Paris. editors took to this plan of bury- 
ing good things in the earth they have been noticeably at less pains 
to put good things into their papers, and that the literary and 
news value of their sheets was rapidly falling off. There are a 
good many tricks in the trade of selling newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals, and some of them succeed for a time pretty well. But nothing 
is so helpful in the long run as put into your paper—into every 
issue of it, if possible——discourse that is profitable to read, and 
that people are willing to pay for. When chromo-lithographs were 
still a novelty and it was the fashion to give them away as 
bonuses with various articles of merchandise, a wise and humorous 
observer declared that “he that liveth by the chromo shall perish 
by the chromo.” So it is. The chromo for a time may serve a 
useful turn, but it will not of itself support life. It may be a use- 
ful staff, but it is a bad crutch. No profusion or variety of 
chromos, gifts, stamps, bonuses, opportunities-of-a-lifetime or other 
enticements to buy, will permanently take the place of good goods. 

The one great apparent exception is the quacks who deal in 
cures. Some of the proprietary medicines are sound enough 
merchandise, others are of some value but not much, many are 
alcoholic and satisfy buyers even though it may be to their harm, 
and of course many are worthless. But the buyer who buys patent 
medicine gets something tangible. There is another class of cure— 
people who do an enormous business that seems to be pure chromo. 
They sell what they call magnetic healing, or psychical treatment, 
—or whatever they may happen to name it—by correspondence. 
One scamp of this species has three establishments which are adver- 
tising independently of one another, each promising to divulge the 
secrets of power, influence, “ success ” and health to earnest seekers 
after knowledge. He makes abundance of money in return for 
which he gives information and advice. He will perish finally by 
his chromo, of course. Morally and mentally he has probably per- 
ished already, but he is making an excellent living and perhaps a 
fortune. The secret of the prosperity of such persons—and there 
are hordes of them—is: first, that so very large proportion of the 
population is ineurably gullible that the supply of fresh dupes is 
not easily exhausted; second, that these purveyors of cure and 
eccult information work in a field where knowledge is imperfect, 
and where wise men still grope. You can’t sell people bad butter, 
for they know butter; but if they happen to have a craving for 
* psychopathic treatment ” or “ the secret of magnetism” you can 
sell them anything in that line you happen to have in stock. So 
for a time you can sell tips on the stock-market, or on horse-races. 
when there happens to be a demand for them, because the course 
of the market, or the issue of a horse-race, is always uncertain. 
But commonly speaking, the course of all trading in “ chromos ” 
and worthless wares is brief and inglorious. And a curious and 
very interesting moral consequence of it is that it corrupts the 
vendor’s mind and saps his judgment, so that he comes himself to 
believe in the value of what is worthless, and is more likely than 
an honest man to become the victim of some other rascal’s wiles. 

Time’s revenges are wonderful. The automatic reaction of all 
get-rich-quick practices and crooked dealings from stock-gambling 
down to bribing walking delegates is marvellous. Honest goods 
are best; honest methods are best. He who liveth by the chromo 
shall perish by the chromo. 
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A RECENT PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF POPE PIUS X. 


This interesting photograph was taken in Rome during a recent address made by His Holiness Pope Pius X., from a porch of the Vatican, to the members of the Catholic 
Association. During the later years of his life, His Holiness Leo NIII. did not take the active participation in public ceremonies which is now being taken by his successor 

















Diversions of the 


Higher Journalist 


The Superstition of the Society Page 


N his very amusing book, The Brazen Calf, that blithe satirist, 
Mr. James L. Ford, makes merry with the vast and still 
growing number of our fellow men of both sexes, and espe- 
cially our fellow men of the female sex, who put their 
faith in the society intelligence of the metropolitan press. 

It is his gay thesis that the famous Four Hundred do not exist, 
and never existed, outside of the society page. He maintains and 
convinces, at least the fancy, that at a certain moment of jour- 
nalistic evolution, it became the necessity of the newspapers to 
found a patriciate; the Four Hundred were then called into being, 
and they have ever since been kept alive, in the fond imagination 
of their plebeian and provincial votaries, by the creative force 
that evoked them from their native nothingness. It was originally 
a question of circulation with the sardonic founders of the Four 
Hundred, and they have prospered more and more, through the eager 
superstition of their adorers in the back-country cities and towns, 
and the basement dining-rooms of the New York boarding-houses. 

Mr. Ford knows his newspaper world as perhaps no one else 
does, and he burlesques its idols and practices with captivating 
extravagance, catching and mocking its characteristic poses and 
phrases with a felicity quite his own; but he keeps a due serious- 
ness for the consideration of the disastrous effect of the society 
page on the ignorant vulgar, who take the lively fictions of the 
society reporters in earnest. These poor believers are vulgar to 
begin with, of course, but they are made more vulgar, and 
more mischievous to themselves and one another by their active 
acceptance of the society-page gospel. Their idolatry has spread 
so far and wide and deep as to have infected the whole country 
with its error. What began as a joke, a bluff, a beat, a scoop, has 
become a cult, with an innumerable following. The Four Hun- 
dred have grown even to believe in themselves through the faith 
in their reality which they find all round them, and which finally 
they could not escape. They are not sensible of being recruited 
from the freaks whom their inventors add to them from time to 
time. when they fancy the zeal of the provincial towns and basement 
dining-rooms waning; and they take themselves as seriously as 
their worshippers take them. They foster the fading public inter- 
est by the proffer of their pictures, and the story of their eccen- 
tric doings, and the intimate intelligence of their scandals; they 
and their inventors and adorers work into one another’s hands 
in an endless chain. 

To accept all this is perhaps too much, and we do not know 
that Mr. Ford expects it. We do not know that he insists upon a 
real patriciate as the solution, or maintains that the logic of the 
situation is a return to the old Southern ideal of social dignity. 
He is of too keen a vision, too nimble a wit, not to see the breaks 
in that ideal, or to help smiling at them; for that ideal too was 
a vulgar superstition. In fact, every ideal that supposes an in- 
equality among men, except such as their conduct creates, is a 


The Revolution 


By Herbert 


N etymological dictionary, read with imagination, presents 

an illuminating series of pictures of the world’s history. 

Again and again a temporary phase of the development 

of the race is crystallized into a word, which remains 

in common use long after its original implication is 

remembered only by scholars. Thus, the word “ pagan” recalls 

the fact that Christianity, when first proclaimed, spread most 

rapidly in the cities, so that the countrymen, the “ pagani,” were 

still heathen when the town-dwellers had become adherents of the 

new faith. So, too, “ urbane” and “ boorish ” are signs of a period 

when the city man could be distinguished at a glance from the 
villager by his better manners. 

The distinction recognized in “ pagan” has long been obsolete, 
for whatever heathen deities are worshipped in our time can cer- 
tainly claim as many shrines in city streets as in country lanes. 
Has this religious change been followed by a social change also? 
Neglecting the superficial Beau Brummel estimate of “ good form,” 
and setting the standard of perfect manners where it involves un- 
selfishness and tact, shall we be able, without hesitation, to award 
the prize of excellence to the New-Yorker in comparison with the 
* hayseed ”? 

There was a time when urbanity was a natural product of urban 
life. To apprentices in the social art the city gave the discipline 
of self-control. Intercourse with a number of one’s fellows, of 
varied qualities and tendencies, lessened the aggressive spirit and 
taught the lesson of tolerance. Moving in the midst of the crowd 
rubbed off the angles of a jagged temperament. The newcomer 
had to learn that, if he were to succeed, he must not look upon 
his own things, but upon the things of others. In this way the 


“ 


pressure of his surroundings, often without any deliberate contri- 
bution on his own part, transformed the rustic freshman into a 
graduate of the school of polite living. 

But that this might happen it was needful that the crowd should 
not be too thick, nor the city too huge, nor the stress of earning a 
livelihood too severe. 


In our modern conditions there are many 
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vulgar superstition. .The wretched women who mobbed an English 

* duke driving with his American bride to and from the church 
where they were married, and tried to get into their carriage and 
crawled down coal-holes and hid under pews and chanced being 
pulled out by their heels and having their clothes torn half off 
them, in their struggles for the sight of the bride and groom, were 
frightfully vulgar; but were they vulgarer than people who per- 
petuate a nobility, with its grotesque claims of superiority, as 
part of the social and political system? 

If our Four Hundred are a figment of the lively imagination of 

Park Row, as Mr. Ford would have us make-believe for the pleasant 
time-being of his diverting argument, we are better off than if they 
were a genuine patriciate. So long as they are a joke, a by- 
word, a source of amiable pleasantry, and at worst the stock in 
trade of the poor society reporter, there is no harm done except to 
the multitude of snobs and fools who would be snobs and fools, 
any way. With a genuine aristocracy these would be kept grovel- 
ling for ages, as the snobs and fools of Europe are still grovel- 
ling, after all the centuries since apes began to stand upright; 
but ,with a fake aristocracy like the Four Hundred, invented by 
journalistic enterprise, and paying for its existence out of its own 
pocket, there is always a chance of the snobs and fools turning men 
and women, and commencing good, hard-working husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers. As snobs and fools they still have a 
great many civic and domestic virtues, and in the constant chance 
of a change in the gods of their idolatry there is a very present 
hope for them. 
_ A generation ago the Upper Ten Thousand were the type and 
talk of the visionaries of society splendor; it was a tremendous 
gain when the Ten Thousand were reduced to the Four Hundred; 
the Four Hundred may as suddenly fall to Four; and when the 
bottom drops out of these, as a source of circulation for the yel- 
low, or yellowing, journals, we may find ourselves without one 
“prominent club-man” or “ leading society woman” to feed our 
passion for social superiority or our appetite for scandal. That 
will be a fatal day for the picturesque and the dramatic, that day 
of the “dead level of equality,” as it is called by those who prefer 
an inferiority of their own if they cannot have the inferiority oi 
others. But it may not be so very far off; our plutocracy at least 
pays for its supremacy, and many know where its money comes 
from, as few or none can know where the money of an aristocracy 
comes from; and it may be the beginning of the end. One of 
the real losses we shall suffer in the end will be the loss of 
Mr. Ford’s fun with his fellow journalists and with the socially 
hungering women of the provincial towns and basement dining- 
rooms. That will be a pity, and though there will be many counter- 
vailing mercies, it will still be a pity that the humorist who has 
given us the only satire we have had since 7'he Potiphar Papers 
should fail of employment. 


in City Manners 


W. Horwill 


who cannot afford to have their angles smoothed; they need all 
the sharp points and edges possible in order to cut their way 
through the mélée. Self must be obtruded instead of suppressed. 
When man meets man, it is in conflict not fellowship. We read 
sometimes of *‘ the social arena,” and when civilization has come to 
that it is vain to expect any politeness of a higher type than the 
etiquette of the gladiator. So our contemporary watchwords are 
Strenuousness, Push, Vim, Number One. And in any street-car 
at the rush hours we can see part of the cause and part of the 
effect. 

From such strain upon the tender virtues the life of the coun- 
tryman is exempt. His freedom from the storm and stress of city 
life gives him another advantage in the pursuit of refinement. 
Whether he makes good use of it or not, he has at least the op- 
portunity of frequent practice in thoughtfulness and self-collected- 
ness. If there is closed to him the door of intercourse with men of 
high culture, in that respect he is no worse off to-day than his 
brother of the town, whereas he enjoys an ampler leisure for com- 
panionship with noble thoughts. The oases of his life are more 
frequent, and their streams gush from deeper springs. Even though 
he is exposed to the heavy sarcasm of being “ fresh” and “ green,” 
he has his vindication ready to hand if these qualities are the mark 
of an unwithering leaf on a living tree. And if a certain restful- 
ness is an essential of good manners, if it is repose that stamps 
the caste of Vere de Vere, shall we turn to the city or to the vil- 
lage for this serenity of the true aristocracy? 

It is harder to alter the dictionary than to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We may bring everything else up 
to date, but no Radical will ever secure the adoption of this 
definition: “ Urbanity—the quality of a person occupied on Wall 
Street, who travels twice a day by a Broadway car; sometimes 
also attributed to hotel clerks.” But Urbanity being what it has 
become, the great problem of the future—not so much for lexicogra- 
phers as for sociologists—will be: What is Suburbanity going to 
mean? 






































HERBERT SPENCER 


Herbert Spencer died in England on December 8, at the age of eighty-three. Spencer’s first book, “ Social Statics,’ appeared wm 
1850. He could find no publisher willing to undertake the risk of bringing it out, and was obliged to print it at his own ex- 
pense. It was fourteen years before the original edition of 750 copies was disposed of. Twelve years later, in 1862, appeared 
the first volume of his most famous work, the “System of Synthetic Philosophy,’ a development of the theory of evolution. 
Its publication was made possible through American interest in the project, and the work was issued by subscription. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the prospectus outlining the series was planned by Spencer prior to the appearance of Darwin’s “ Origin of Species 
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Women’s Clubs 





in London 





By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, December 5, 1903. 
RE women clubable? I put the question, of course, merely 
to shrink from it. They found clubs—and that should 
be sufficient. To inquire further is downright masculine 
impertinence. Nevertheless, in the interests of sociology, 
I feel bound to press for a more definite answer. A club 
is easier to come by than the club spirit, and having recently grad- 
uated from a course of luncheons and teas at some of the leading 
ladies’ clubs in London, I am still doubtful whether Englishwomen 
have yet reached that particular attitude and point of view and 
state of mind which to a mere man makes up the charm of club- 
land. On the few and blessed occasions when I find myself inside 
the walls of a London ladies’ club—and as you value your life 
you will not speak of it as a women’s club—I am always con- 
scious of something incongruous, of people acting a part, of an 
unnatural rigidity in the atmosphere, of a lack of real unity. 
Curiously enough, I have heard Englishmen make the same sort 
of criticisms on the men’s clubs in New York. They complain of 
missing the sense of good-fellowship which infects one the moment 
the threshold of a London club is passed. In London, even at the 
famous establishments on Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, you 
will find as often as not a dingy exterior, frayed carpets. well- 
worn chairs and lounges, and hangings and appointments that 
have obviously seen better days. But you will also find and be in- 
stantly animated by a note of companionableness and comfort, 
tolerance and leisure. These, I have heard it said, are qualities 
that the New York clubs, for all their gorgeousness and spick and 
span appearance, do not attain to in anything like the same degree. 
One Englishman who divides his time about equally between Lon- 
don and New York, confided to me that he sometimes found Amer- 
ican clubs almost indistinguishable from chapels, so stringent was 
the atmosphere of decorum and, restraint. He was especially 
aggrieved by the discovery that in New York the mere fact of 
membership of the same club was not held to constitute a bond 
of unity, that it did not entitle him to speak to a man he had not 
been introduced to, and that no one seemed to consider it a reason 
for unbending. Another Englishman was mightily wroth on hear- 
ing that he was not allowed to take a nap after lunch in an up- 
town club much frequented by millionaires; and he argued with 
a good deal of bitterness that such a prohibition simply proved 
New-Yorkers to be lacking in the genuine club spirit. He, too, 
inveighed against the formality of the Fifth Avenue clubs, and 
declared that an American whom, in a moment of expausiveness, 
he had asked to pass the mustard, glowered at him as though he 
had been purposely insulted, and called a waiter to attend to his 
wants. He went on to state that the privacy which ought to be 
the first essential of club life had been largely destroyed in New 
York by the newspapers, that men seemed to take little real in- 
terest or pride in their clubs, and to regard them rather as a place 
of call than as an annexe to their homes. Finally, he wound up by 
saying that New York was really too small and too busy, and the 
members’ homes too near their clubs to make club life genuinely 
possible. 

Something of the same sort of criticism I should be inclined to 
apply to the ladies’ clubs in London, or at least to those of them 
that exist for purely social purposes, and rest upon the solid, if 
prosaic, basis of providing food for the hungry. There are, of 
course, other clubs with no such mundane foundation, clubs that 
correspond more or less to Sorosis. Such, for instance, is the 
Sonierville, founded in 1878.  “ Personal respectability and an 
interest in social and political subjects” are the qualifications 
for membership. Its discussions and literary evenings and de- 
bates cover an enormous field from the condition of women’s 
work in the potteries to the eternal problem of rational dress. 
The Sesame, now in its eighth year, and open to men and women 
alike, makes a specialty of education and the rationale of learning, 
and is exceedingly successful in getting men and women of real 
eminence to address it. The Grosvenor Crescent Club started in 
1897 serves as a sort of nucleus round which all forms of women’s 
work may gather. But the best known of all this kind of clubs 
is the Pioneer. It was the first club to give professional women 
a lower rate of subscription and entrance-fee, and it prides itself 
on being, if anything, a little ahead of the times. Each member 
wears a small ax, the club badge, and is known by a number in 
lieu of her name as a symbol of equality. You are confronted on 
entering its club-house by the significant motto: * They say. What 
say they? Let them say.” It is strictly temperance, but allows 
smoking, and it used to be a rule of the club that instead of the 
conventional evening dress the members should wear a_ black 
satin waist, white collar, and tie. I believe that particular oddity 
has been outgrown, but the Pioneer is still a meeting-place for 
women with causes, possibly too for women with fads. And be- 
sides these there are such purely professional institutions as the 
Writers’ Club, whose Thursday at-homes are always interesting 
and amusing, the University Club, which shuts the door on men 
even as visitors, and serves as a rallying-point for the graduates 
of Newnham, Girton, and Somerville, and the Victoria Com- 
memorative Club, which more or less confines its membership to 
women doctors and hospital nurses. In addition, there are a 
few mixed clubs, like the Bath, which has 1200 men and 300 
women, and offers opportunity for all sorts of athletics and ex- 
ercises under cover, especially swimming; the Albemarle, with a 
membership of 600 women and 200 men and a waiting-list five years 
long, which is more decidedly social; and the Pharos, where men 
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and women “in sympathy with current thought” meet once a 
week to hear addresses and take part in discussions. Clubs sim- 
ilar to these, clubs that may be described as providing higher 
secondary education for the adult rich, exist, of course, by the 
dozen in New York. But there is one point where the London es- 
tablishments are superior to their American rivals. They reso- 
lutely exclude reporters, and scarcely anything that goes on in- 
side them reaches the outer world. This rule undoubtedly prevents 
a good deal of posing and notoriety-hunting, and makes at once 
for unconsciousness and a greater seriousness. 

But naturally it is the purely social clubs that most interest a 
man. So far as I know New York is without any representative 
of this class—no club, that is, which aims at being to a woman 
what a club is toa man. In London there are seven or eight well 
established, select, and admirably managed clubs of this descrip- 
tion—the Alexandra, for instance, the Empress, the Victoria, the 
Green Park, and so on. All of these clubs are in the West End, 
side by side with their masculine rivals, and the usual qualifica- 
tion for membership is “eligibility for presentation at H. M.’s 
Drawing-Room.” ‘The Victoria, which aims mainly at supplying 
a town house and a permanent town address for country members, 
goes a little beyond this in restricting itself to ‘ gentlewomen of 
no profession or calling.” The subscriptions to these clubs strike 
an American as wonderfully moderate. I think $50 entrance-fee 
and $50 subscription is the highest. The average, perhaps, is from 
$30 to $35. For this a woman may get all, or nearly all, the con- 
veniences that a man derives from his clubs. ‘Che appointments, of 
course, are more delicate and better cared for, but the general 
mechanism is the same—the same dining and reception rooms, and, 
in the majority of clubs, the same smoking-room. At the best 
ladies’ clubs a member may also find a bedroom. The Alexandra, 
for instance, has ten, and can also accommodate three ladies’ maids, 
and the Green Park has six. They are repeatedly used, too. Women 
whose town house is closed or in the hands of the decorators and 
who run up to town for a week’s shopping find themselves far bet- 
ter looked after and far more comfortable at their club than at 
an hotel. Again, they are more and more coming to use their 
clubs for luncheons, tea-parties, and receptions, and by so doing 
they save themselves an infinity of trouble. There is one club 
which practically exists to hire its rooms out to members for these 
purposes. At other clubs, however, there are strict limitations im- 
posed on the number of guests. At the Alexandra not more than 
two friends are allowed at one time, no men guests are per- 
mitted—and for the purpose of this clause a boy over seven is 
reckoned a man—children may not penetrate beyond the second 
coffee-room, and infants in arms are confined sternly to the retir- 
ing-room. At another club a premium is put upon feminine du- 
plicity by the regulation, ‘“ Any man introduced as a guest must 
be either the husband, father, son, or brother of the member intro- 
ducing him.” 

The great blessing of the clubs is that they have saved women 
from the pastry-cooks. They can now get a decent lunch in decent 
surroundings—and, by the by, the catering is usually extremely 
good and much more economically managed than at men’s clubs. 
In a hundred obvious ways they have mitigated the worries and 
inconveniences of the feminine world. Yet I have never found 
that they have yet succeeded in promoting what men call the club 
spirit. Women’s clubs in London are either a sort of continuation 
school or a select and subsidized restaurant or a temporary lodging. 
Their members are a collection not a cohesion. They feel no bond 
of unity, they have no sense of good-comradeship, they do not just 
because they are in a club get rid of the eternal mistrust and sus- 
picion which they practise one towards another outside. Luxury, 
comfort, all the etceteras and externals of club life they have 
admirably copied and adapted; but the essence of the whole thing 
is still beyond them. 





Requiem 
By Burges Johnson 


— I gazed upon the fray, 
When Cupid fought with Father Time; 
I viewed them as some pantomime— 
Nor could I speak to bid them stay, 
Though my heart in the balance lay. 
Helpless I gazed upon the fray, 
When Cupid fought with Father Time. 


It was no battle of a day: 

Watching, I heard the requiem chime 
Of dying years that left me gray,— 

Slow years, that found me in my prime. 
Helpless I gazed upon the fray, 

When Cupid fought with Father Time. 















































NEW SCULPTURE FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


Wr. Michel Tonnetti’s group entitled “ The Dance,” which 
bearing cymbals typifies the Spirit of 
The wood-nymph and faun on the left represent the pagan 
The figure in 
A photograph of Mr. Tonnetti’s “ Victory” appeared recently in the “ Weekly” 


One of the most striking decorations for the St. Louis Fair is 
is to be placed above the entrance to the Hall of Festivals. The grotesque figure 
Music, and is supposed to summon the dancers to the revelry. 
Spirit of the Forest, while the fiqures on the right, in more moderate movement, represent the dance of to-day. 


the centre typifies the spirit of the Greek dance. 
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By James 


“ ’ 


HE spectacle of a “ miracle-play ” crowding the theatre at 
every performance in these ultramundane days is a 
triumph at once for the dramatist and for stage-craft. 
Seldom has Mr. E. H. Sothern been so fitted with a part 
that calls into play all the versatile gifts of this talented 
actor as that of King Robert of Sicily in ** The Proud Prince.” It 
was a happy thought that inspired Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy to 
adapt the well-known legend to the uses of the drama. Few who 
read If I were King, or witnessed the performance of the play, had 
heard of Francois Villon, the vagabond poet, until then; but Long- 
fellow’s narrative poem had long familiarized the story of Robert 
of Sicily in the public mind, and therein lay a strong advantage 
to the hand of the dramatist and novelist. It was also a daring 
thing to attempt—the rehabilitation of a medieval tale that in- 
volved supernatural agency in the process of its dramatic develop- 
ment. To be sure, Mr. McCarthy had a precedent in “ Faust,” and 
as that play had the support of Sir Henry Irving, so Mr. McCarthy 
had the splendid assistance of Mr. Sothern in aiding him to stamp 
his dramatic endeavor with the reality that only creative genius can 
produce. But, as a rule, such themes have been left to grand opera 
as the best medium for their dramatic expression. As in “ Faust,” 
so in “The Proud Prince,’ the archaic story is made a vehicle 
for a truth imbedded in universal experience, and appealing to the 
sense of spiritual conflict between the good and the bad that never 
grows old in human nature. The story of Robert of Sicily—the 
proud prince—who is made to bite the 
dust. and to work his way back to his 





Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


The author of The Martyrdom of an Empress has returned to the 
historic scenes of her first work, which made so wide an impres- 
sion. and has written a companion volume entitled A Keystone of 
Empire. In The Martyrdom of an Einpress we had the pathetic 
biography of the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria, and in the 
present memoir we have the story of the life of the Emperor, 
Francis Joseph, thus forming a complement to the previous volume. 
It is most interesting reading, and presents this remarkable doyen 
of Old-World monarchs in a singularly fascinating light, because 
of its unvarnished and audacious disclosure of facts that the hedge 
surrounding royalty usually conceals. Needless to say, this start- 
ling chronicle of events that transpired in the court life of Austria, 
as told by one who was an eyewitness and an actor in the scenes, 
is full of interesting details that have hitherto evaded publica- 
tion. The story of the Emperor’s life is unfolded from his earliest 
childhood, and many incidents are related of his happy, merry boy- 
hood which furnish a presage of the man he became. One morning 
he encountered the celebrated priest Doppelbaur, who was his boy- 
hood’s greatest friend, in a corner of his garden, kneeling among 
his potatoes, with grimy hands. “ What good wind blew you 
here?” the priest greeted young “ Franzi” with a laugh; “I can’t 
shake hands with you, I’m too dirty.” “ That’s nothing,” exclaimed 
the royal sprig, extending his smooth, pink palm. But the priest 
still refused to grasp the boy’s hand, and, with a frown, “ Franzi ” 
stooped quickly, thrust his hand deep into the mouldy earth of the 
potato-bed, and withdrawing it thor- 
oughly covered with mire, waved it 
triumphantly under the nose of his 





former exalted estate through humilia- 
tion and suffering and the purifying 
force of an ennobling love, is, indeed, a 
miracle in its outward semblance; but 
it is a parable of that hidden trans- 
formation of character experienced by 
all who eschew the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life 
in striving for righteousness, and is. 
after all, the standing and unchanging 
miracle in the spiritual history of man- 
kind. I am not concerned here with 
the moral trend of Mr. MeCarthy’s 
work, except in so far as its ethical 
basis gives the support of truth to its 
spiritual and artistic significance, and 
it is with regard to this that I have 
to say that the stage has rarely seen 
such a masterly portrayal of character 
as Mr. Sothern presents in the grad- 
ual metamorphoses by which he de- 
notes the spiritual ascent of the king 
from the depths to which he had been 
vast down. The characterization il- 
lumines the pages in the novel, and 
realizes for us the tragic beauty of a 
soul thrusting its way toward the light 
through baffled rage, despair, humility, 
and, finally, the self-sacrifice born of 
a noble passion. The Proud Prince in 
book form, it should be said, is not a 
“novelization” of the play, as was 
If I were King. The novel, although 








amazed host. ‘‘ Now,” he cried, with 
a mischievous laugh, “I’m just as 
dirty as you are, and you will have to 
shake hands!” Which ceremony was 
accordingly performed with muc. 
merriment on both sides. 


Spurred, perhaps, by the fact that 
my copy was marked “ second edition,” 
and upon learning that the book was 
already being well received in the Mid- 
dle West, I opened a book, lately, call- 
ed The Bondage of Ballinger, by Mr. 
Roswell Field, a brother of the la- 
mented Eugene Field, and himself no 
novice in letters. My interest was 
mild, and the quiet narrative style of 
the opening pages did not seem to 
stir my mind to any unusual degree. 
But by and by an unwonted charm be- 
gan to steal over me, and I found my- 
self turning back and rereading the 
pages I had lightly scanned. From 
that moment I was as completely in 
bondage to Mr. Field, as Ballinger was 
to the thrall of the bibliophile. There 
is no story to speak of; there is noth- 
ing to prick sensation, nothing to stir 
the blood of those who need the clash 
of steel or the noise of rowdy excite- 
ment to beguile their reading propensi- 
ties. Simply, it is the quiet, unadorned 








following faithfully the action of the 
play, was written independently, and 
completed in time to be published sim- 
ultaneously with the dramatic pro- 
duction. It is illustrated with scenes 
of the play from photographs taken 
especially for this purpose while the play was in rehearsal. Mr. 
McCarthy has strayed into devious paths of fiction in his time. 
but in none of these essays have his imaginative powers mastered 
the elements of romance and imbued them with strong human in- 
terest as in The Proud Prince, which will take its place as the 
best and most popular book he has written. 


Local color has seldom been made tributary to more successful 
ends than in Borlase & Son, a novel of modern London in the de- 
pressing neighborhood of South Camberwell. Mr. T. Baron Rus- 
sell is gratetully remembered for two novels of London life, The 
Vandate and A Guardian of the Poor, which showed the careful 
hand of an observing student of human nature. Borlase & Son 
is the firm name of a drapery emporium which stands as a type 
of a shopping institution known all over London, where the em- 
ployees board on the premises. Mr. Wells gave us some insight 
into the workings of these institutions in his Wheels of Chance, but 
nowhere in fiction has the picture been so exactly and realistically 
produced as in Mr. Russell’s new novel. Strange to say, there is 
no love-story in it, and yet it compels the interest from start to 
finish by its vivid touches and graphic depiction of a condition 
of things that we feel instinctively are true, though unrelated to 
our experience. It would be unfair to the author to hint at his 
story here, but it may be said that it concerns the growth of 
character in a boy adopted by Borlase, and that it develops some 
unexpected situations that come as a surprise to the reader. The 
story, though vray and subdued in tone, as it must be perforce 
from its very environment, has a subtle humor and a sincerity 
of feeling which command interest and impart no little pleasure. 


Justin Huntly McCarthy 
The author of ** The Proud Prince’ 
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tale of a bibliophile from youth to 
old age; tracing the inheritance of 
bibliomania from his ancestors, and 
its extreme and austere development in 
his nature. But how little this tells 
of the beauty that lurks in every line 
that delineates the fond book-lover, who, despite the passion that 
undermined his practicality, is as quaint and lovable a figure as 
ever lived between the covers of a book. The patient pathos of 
Hannah, his wife, is never allowed to become a reproach to the un- 
seeing self-absorption of the book-lover, but acts as a foil to the 
humor that environs the endless quest and never-satisfied. passion 
of the book-hunter. Up and down the land, from town to town, one 
follows the restless couple until they settle at last in the cottage 
which roofed the beautiful friendship that grew up between the old 
man and the daughter of his Mecenas. How Mr. Barrie would 
have loved Ballinger; in fact, I felt it borne in upon me that no 
other living writer, except the author of The Little White Bird, 
could have conceived so novel a theme or carried it out with such 
delicate humor and kindliness, all with a touch of phantasy and 
just that dip into romance at the end which is so characteristic of 
both writers. Once read, The Bondage of Ballinger is a book that 
will be gratefully treasured. 


In A Christmas Wreath, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has gath- 
ered those of his poems which have emanated from the thought 
of Christmas in all its deep and various meanings. There are 
twenty-two poems in the volume, including some of his best-known 
verse—‘ In Palestine,” “'The Passing of Christ,” “The Christ- 
Child,” for example. The book is a thin royal octavo, bound in 
white parchment, and is embellished with two full-page illustrations 
and rich border designs drawn by Mr. Henry McCarter. The se- 
lected poems are intended to symbolize the life and teachings of 
Christ. The volume will no doubt appeal to many as an appropriate 
gift-book for the Christmas season. 




















HIS year it seems that the most splendid productions have 
been unable to draw the public to the playhouses in large 
numbers. Art and rubbish have suffered together. The 
expectations of the managers have fallen so low that 
“ standing-room only ”—that legend which they were wont 


to abbreviate last year with a flip- 
pant S. R. O.—has now ceased to be 
even a plausible hope. Good business 
now means a house more than half- 
full. The blank-verse play, the prob- 
lem play, the social picture, the farce 
with its many doors, the musical 
comedy, the comic opera, the costume 
play, the colonial, the patriotic, the 
rural drama, the melodrama of the 
tenement-house, the race-track, war, 
sawmill, railroad—each and all have 
been involved in a common famine 
which is almost without parallel in 
stage annals. 

Here are a few instances: Miss 
Julia Marlowe disbanded her com- 
pany in St. Louis, November 29, and 
retired from the stage for the sea- 
son. A few weeks before Vesta Tilley 
disbanded her company in Chicago, 
and was engaged for a between-the- 
acts turn in Edward Harrigan’s 
“Under Cover.” This play, itself a 
good specimen of the Harrigan char- 
acter-drama, failed to attract in spite 
of excellent newspaper notices and 
the popularity of the star. Miss 
Blanche Ring, in one of the few 
musical pieces of the season, “ The 
Jersey Lily,” abandoned her play on 
the road, and fled to the London 
music-halls. 

If the people would not go to mu- 
sical comedy, one would say they 
must be seeking the higher drama. 
Two such offerings were made; one, a 
magnificent Shakespearean produc- 
tion, with one of our most popular 
actors—Nat Goodwin—in the cast. 
There were 150 people in the com- 
pany, but, after the first night, hardly 
so many in the audience. The piece 
went to Boston, where it was report- 
ed to have an advance sale of only 
$4 for the first night. The other play 
was written by a contemporary poetic 
dramatist; it was lavishly mounted, 
and warmly received by the press. 
Yet it was reported from reliable 
sources that the receipts ran as low 
as $7 for one night, while on one 
evening, up to eight o’clock, not a sin- 
gle seat had been sold. Ordinarily 
the worst failure will decoy a num- 
ber of visitors, yet at a certain mat- 
inée on Broadway recently only four 
seats had been bought before the cur- 
tain rose, and hardly any stragglers 
came in during the play. 

One of the most popular social 
stars in the country, in a piece by a 
famous novelist, left New York after 
a short stay at two different the- 
atres; it was said that his receipts 
had gone as low as $37 for one night. 
A comedy success, which had run to 
crowded houses all last winter and 
through the summer, fell below $200 
for one night. Sir Henry Irving’s 
“Dante” was played but one week 
in New. York, and for the first time 
in all his visits he reduced his charge 
for seats. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play, “ Major 
André,” was produced and received 
by the usual first-night throng with 
enthusiasm. Even before the press 
notices appear there should ordi- 
narily be a good advance sale for the 
second and following nights. Yet 
not one seat was sold for these per- 
formances until late the second after- 
noon. The manager withdrew the 
piece and disbanded the company in a 
week. Miss Jessie Millward scored 
a complete success in “A Clean 
Slate ” for star, company, author, and 
play, and yet the box - office showed 
also almost a clean slate, and the 
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manager immediately ordered the disbandment of the troupe. There 
was much breaking of hearts and of custom in the prompt acts of 
these managers, yet they simply showed an uncommon acuteness. 
William H. Crane in “The Spenders” and James K. Hackett 
in “ John Ermine of the Yellowstone ” failed to draw in New York. 


The dramatized novel was blamed for 
many of the disasters of the season, 
although one of the few plays ap- 
proaching old-time success was “ Raf- 
fles,’ a dramatization, while * Resur- 
rection,” ‘“ Ben Hur,” “The Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” and “ Checkers ” are do- 
ing fairly well. Two companies are 
playing “ David Harum,” two “ The 
Christian,” two “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer,” four are playing “ Peck’s 
Bad Boy,” and at least as many 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; and other 
book-plays are holding the boards as 
successes. 

In light comedy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Royle won a success of esteem in “ My 
Wife’s Husbands,” but could not keep 
going. In farce, Henry E. Dixey’s 
production of “ Facing the Music” 
had a summer run, but was given up; 
the actor himself is said to have 
bought the production for $500; he 
tried to continue it, but without 
profit. ‘A Fool and his Money ” had 
a success in New York last year, and 
started on the road with Jameson Lee 
Finney in the chief part, but it could 
not go on. It was revived by William 
Collier, who had previously made two 
short but disastrous attempts in 
“Personal” and “ Are You My Fa- 
ther.” Another farce, ‘ Vivian’s 
Papas,” came back in distress before 
it started on its second tour with a 
new leading woman. 

A superfluity of musical comedy 
last year was blamed by some for the 
present falling off, but there have 
been very few attempts in this form 
this year, and they have been of a 
more logical sort; yet they have done 
no better. Two or three English tri- 
umphs have won no patronage here, 
while native works have, as a rule, 
fared sadly. Even melodrama has 
found the gallery gods unwilling to 
venture their pennies. 

The excessive number of new the- 
atres has been plausibly advanced as 
an explanation of the lack of audi- 
ences. With four theatres in a city 
of 50,000 people, like Springfield, 
Massachusetts, it is impossible to ex- 
pect good attendance. New York has 
recently had several additions to its 
large number of playhouses; but the 
total audiences of all the attractions 
could not be profitably divided among 
the old number of theatres. The fact 
is that the people are not in a the- 
atre mood, and that the plays which 
were called triumphs this year are 
playing to only small houses. Nowa- 
days to pay expenses is a matter of 
congratulation. 

The fight between the “ theatrical 
trust’ and the “ independents” has 
been mentioned as an active cause. 
3ut the theatres in London have nei 
ther the syndicate nor the overbuild- 
ing of new theatres to blame, yet the 
season there is in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. In America, the report 
of hard times blighted New York 
first; or at least it was felt first in 
the metropolis. because the new plays 
were having their trial runs, while 
the rest of the country was getting 
the approved and_ well - advertised 
shows of the previous year of pros- 
perity. But soon New England joined 
the blacklist. Chicago and the Middle 
West followed. The Pacific coast and 
the South, at first solid, are showing 
evidences of panic. 

Up to the present moment 180 com- 
panies have given up the bitter strug- 
gle, and more than 3000 actors are 
without employment in New York. 
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THE STRANGLE-H¢ 


This is the third of a series of four articles on the tremendous power of labor as it affects the home, the actual 
emphasize most vitally the personal phase of a situation which seriously threatens not only commercial growth 


III. The Influence of Organized Labor upon the Cost 


N the last five years the cost of living throughout the country has 
increased 17 per cent., without a correspondingly high increase in 
salaries and wages. In 1902 the price of food was 16 per cent. higher 
than in 1896 (its lowest year), and nearly 11 per cent. higher than 
the average for the decade 1890-1899. In Chicago, a city peculiarly 

dominated by unscrupulous labor leaders, the increase in the local cost 
of living is 16.8 per cent. over 1898. That is to say, a family spending 
$1000 in 1898 would have to spend $1168 11 in 1903 for the same quanti- 
ties of the same things. 

It has come to this—that even when we eat, it is by the grace of the 
walking delegate. The milk that comes to us in the morning is brought 
by a union milk-wagon driver, who took it frem a union trainman, who 
brought it from the country in a union-made can and a union-made car. 
In most cases, the bread we eat in the morning is delivered by a union 
inan, Who had it from a union shop, where a union baker made it from 
union-made flour. The meat we order comes by the same channel; and 
that channel may be stopped at any moment, on any pretext, by almost 
any union, through a direct or a sympathetic strike. Let us see what this 
means. The dairy industry is second to 
corm in the value of annual product, 
and is valued at nearly six hundred 
million dollars. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1903, 898,875 cans of milk, with 
forty quarts to the can, were consumed, 
and nearly 40,000 cans of cream, a 
total of over eighteen million gallons 
of both. The eity of Chicago alone con- 
sumed 169,465 gallons of milk. New 
York city in the same month consumed 
a much greater quantity. The distri 
bution of this white oceantide requires 
an army of men. The unions rule this 
army. The comfort of the consumers 
of any of our big cities lies, therefore, 
at the mercy of a few leaders of or- 
ganized labor. The floods in the en- 
virons of New York, October 10 and 11 
of this vear, cut off half the milk-sup- 
ply of New York for those two days. 

In 1888 a blizzard kept New York from 

having a drop of fresh milk for four 

days. qual distress may be caused by 

a labor-union. This means to the 

grown-ups annoyance and discomfort: 

to the littlest ones starvation and 

death. ; 
The effect is even more far-reaching. 

An instance of how the farmer may be 

indirectly injured and the public an- 

noyed by the unions, was given in the 

month of June in Chicago, where a 

strike of the waiters in Kohlsaat’s 

lunch-rooms, a lockout in two branches 

of the National Biscuit Company, and 

the closing down of the Hammond 

Packing Company by labor demands 

cut down the normal market for milk 

to the extent of 1500 cans, or 60,000 quarts, daily. Again, not long ago, 

in Chicago, the Milk-Wagon Drivers’ Association resolved to make only 

one delivery of milk a day. ‘They were in such close conspiracy with their 

organized employers—the Milk Shippers’ Union and the Milk Dealers’ As- 

sociation—that no effort at coercion was made. ‘The Board of Health 

put up a pathetic appeal, but even the Board of Health had no weight 

nor power in such a case. It was in the heat of June that this step 

was taken, and in most cases the milk could not be kept sweet from 

delivery to delivery. The result was that in one week the death-rate of 

children increased nearly 40 per cent., and the deaths from convulsions 

or intestinal diseases rose to 90 per cent. 

If the milk is under the control of the unions, so is everything else 
that requires transportation by train or truck. Consider the other dairy 
products which town people obtain only from the farmers outside. There 
are 5,739,000 farms in the United States. They produce 350,000,000 heads 
of poultry. This poultry lays eighteen thousand million eggs a year, of 
which the raisers consume a third at home. The rest brings a cash price 
of $225,000,000. The annual egg crop, indeed, reaches a higher cash value 
than the gold and silver output combined. 

The egg output is in the hands of small farmers. Their profits are lim- 
ited and precarious. Anything that interferes with the quick, regular, 
and cheap marketing of milk, poultry, or eggs-—or, indeed, any of the 
farm products, vegetables, grain, and live-stock—must work infinite 
harm to the total income and prosperity of the country. The unions 
control the channels, and at any moment may inflict enormous damage 
on the farmer and enormous discomfort on the consumer. 

For example, into Chicago in one year the surrounding region shipped 
100,000 tons of butter, 60,000 tons of eggs, 10,000 tons of cheese, and 
30,000 tons of dressed poultry. <A strike among the union freight- 
handlers some months ago dammed up this stream of food. The teamsters 
struck in sympathy, and even the owners of the produce were forbidden 
to remove it. Tons of it rotted in the cars. One merchant, Samuel 
Gates, unable to hire a driver, drove his own wagon to the freight-yard 
to get a consignment of eggs that was spoiling there. He was killed 





by a union teamster. In the recent street-car strike these teamsters 
talked of a general sympathetic strike. During the argument over this 
the Teamsters’ Joint Council was split into two factions. One of these, 
consisting mainly of the truck drivers, seceded November 25. Many of 
the delegates of the coal and ice unions followed. An insurrection like 
this bodes no good to the public, for the rivals are likely to fight each 
other with strikes as weapons. ‘They have done it before. The public 
standing between them will miss no blows from either. The farmers will 
also feel every shock. 

It is not, however, the transportation unions alone that affect the in- 
come from farm products. All the trades-unions engaged in manufac- 
turing farm implements or any of the necessities of life burden the 
farmer and, in the long run, the people who buy what the farmer sells. 
Forty years ago farmers owned 55 per cent. of the country’s wealth. 
Now they own barely a fifth, 21 per cent. In November the National 
Grange held a convention, at which the national master in his address 
laid the blame for this vast decline upon tariff-made trusts and labor- 
unions. Combinations of capital had, he said, acquired power to fix the 
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THE ENDLESS 


prices of what farmers bought and sold. Labor-unions compelled man- 
ufacturers to yield to unwarranted demands, and then the excessive cost 
was unloaded on the consumer. ‘lhese exactions, according to the na- 
tional master, discouraged the average citizen, who found himself “ the 
packhorse ” both of trade and of labor. 

Recently. in addition to the indirect burden of the trades and trans- 
portation-unions, the farmer, and again through him the consumer, has 
been confronted with a direct union among farm laborers. The “ hired 
man” has at last grown ambitious under the persuasiveness of the walk- 
ing delegate, and the Harvest Hands’ Union has sprung into the field. 
It was organized by John Deam, who began it in the wheat and mining 
section of Indiana. The disorganized population of farm laborers had 
interfered with the powers of the miners’ unions, and it was partly < 
defensive idea that led to their organization. 

The pay of the farm-hands had been a dollar a day, but after Deam 
had organized two-thirds of them, he raised the price to $2 50 a day 
during harvest and to $40 a month on an eight months’ contract. Farm 
labor bureaus have been widely organized, and while it has not yet been 
possible to settle a national scale or definite hours, owing to the differ- 
ent productiveness of different fields and seasons, wages have been mate- 
rially advanced. In Kansas the great harvest was a golden opportunity, 
and harvesters secured, according to skill, from $1 50 to $5 a day, work- 
ing from sun to sun; wheat-stackers received from $3 to $5 a day, and 
engineers $2 50 to $3 50. 

And now the live-stock which the farmer raises is under the most 
minute guardianship of the unions. In spite of all that vegetarians can 
say or show, we are a nation of meat-eaters—by permission of the unions. 
All that is said of the transportation unions applies to the meat industry. 
If the trainmen object we cannot obtain our flesh-foods at all. If they 
compel an increase of wages, the freight rates go up, and the railroad 
taxes the meat-dealers, who in turn tax the public. The Beef Trust gave 
us not long ago an appalling proof of the power of a combination of capi- 
talists. There have been many proofs of the power of laboring men, whe, 
when they form a union, shut out competition, and raise prices. 
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the actual cost of living—rent, the price of food, clothes, transportation, every-day necessities. These four articles 


ial growth, but individual liberty. 
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Now that the labor-union has invaded the agricultural domain, the 
chain is complete. A head of live-stock raised under union conditions 
is placed on a unionized train, delivered to a union-built slaughter-house, 
where a union-made ax is w ielded by a union executioner. The carcass 
is divided up and treated by various processes, all of them unionized. 
Some of it is given to union canners, who put it in union-made cans; 
some of it goes into boxes or refrigerator-cars, or is otherwise handled 
by union packers, loaded by union freight-dealers on union-made cars, 
conducted by a union-made locomotive run by a Brotherhood engineer and 
a Brotherhood fireman, who transport it to a destination, where more 
union freight-handlers put it in charge of union truckmen, who deliver 
it to a butcher who is employing union beef-cutters. They sell as much 
of it as you ean afford to buy; it is weighed in union scales, wrapped in 
union paper, and taken to your home by a union driver. The chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link. But any one of these union links may 
prevent you from receiving your meat, or make the transit so costly or so 
difficult that it costs more. In fact, it is possible, in case the consumer 
employs non-union labor, that the meat would not be delivered at any price. 


DLESS CHAIN 


In Williamsburg, New York, a week or two ago, patrons of a certain 
butcher shop were threatened with bodily injury for trying to buy a 
steak there. This firm had been paying even better wages than the 
union requires, and they did not discriminate against the union, though 
it chanced that of their twenty employees only one belonged to the Jour- 
neyman Butchers’ Union. A walking delegate offered the other nineteen 
a bonus. of $3 each if they would join the union. They said: “ Why 
should we join the union and pay dues and strike assessments in order 
to get less’ money than we now receive? Some of us get $20. Why should 
we insist on taking only $137” 

The delegate insisted, and called out his one man, who later went back. 
He and the others were followed and threatened with injury and even 
with death. Customers were warned against entering the place. Circulars 
with a skull and crossbones were plastered outside the shop. Finally the 
shop itself was invaded and the men attacked. The police were called 
out to prevent a riot. 

This is pure logic on the part of the labor leaders, but it is the reductio 
ad absurdum of unionism that men should be beaten, a shop boycotted, 
and the general public waylaid in order to reduce wages for the sake of 
discipline and monopoly. How long will our voters tolerate it? 

The city of Rochester, New York, has been undergoing a meat war since 
October. The hours and wages were satisfactory, and the unions were 
fully recognized. ‘The Rochester Packing and Cold Storage Company 
had a written agreement with the unions. When the time came for its 
renewal, the unions refused, and made heavier demands. The company 
showed that it had actually paid better than union wages; but when it 
declined still further concessions, it was not only struck but boycotted. 
All butchers in Rochester were commanded to buy nothing from this com- 
pany. Sixty-nine of them refused. Their employees were ordered out. 

The proprietors issued declarations of independence describing the 
behavior of the walking delegates, and declaring their intention of serving 
their own customers. When the Rochester public persisted in visiting the 
boycotted shops, rather than confine themselves to a strictly vegetable 
diet, the walking delegates opened shops of their own. They bouglit 


Price of Food.— 


The last article will appear in the forthcoming issue of “ Harper’s Weekly” 


By John Keith 


their meats of a union packing-house in Buffalo; they sold these meats at 
a higher rate than the Buffalo retail price, and the walking delegate and 
the State organizer who acted as distributors were proved guilty of pocket- 
ing a private commission as well as bilking and ao the public. 

‘One of the sixty-nine signers who complained < f union tyranny was 
Henry Rapp, who had been found guilty of ear Big his wife help in his 
shop. He had been compelled to pay the union a $300 fine to prevent his 
shop being closed, though two other butchers with a personal pull had been 
permitted to enjoy the aid of their wives. The item is important as show- 
ing how even in little matters favoritism and graft walk hand in hand 
with ihe walking delegate. ‘The public, as usual, paid a high price for 
inconvenience. 

In October the packers in Jersey City struck, not for shorter hours 
or larger wages, but to force the * closed shop.” In November there were 
various local strikes in the Chicage packing-houses. They had been 
brewing for a month, and a national sympathetic strike was planned. The 
Chicago unions accepted a temporary compromise, but the Missouri unions 
voted for it. This would have involved the wages and the time of the 

foliowing workmen: 32,000 in Chicago, 
6000 in South Omaha, 3000 in St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, 7000 in Kansas City, 
3000 in East St. Louis, 1000 in St. 
Paul, 700 in Fort Worth, Texas, 1500 
in Sioux City, 1000 in New York— 
total, 55,200. 

The loss in wages and produce would 
have been enormous, but the general 
public is still more concerned in its 
own food and in the related industries 
affected. An authority in close per- 
sonal touch with this situation has 
thus described what would have hap- 
pened had the strike been called, as it 
might well have been, and, indeed, as 
it may yet be at any moment: “In 
the five centres—Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, and St. Louis— 
alone the slaughter of 125,000 cattle 
and 200,000 hogs would be stopped. In 
six weeks this would mean 750,000 cat- 
tle and 1,200,000, or the equivalent of 
525,000,000 pounds of beef and 120,- 

; 000,000 pounds of pork. <A study of 
= the stocks on hand at any time would 
at once show that a meat famine would 
result. A hasty resort to local slaugh- 
ter on the farms might alleviate the 
distress there, but the large cities 
could not be supplied for two reasons: 
There would be no place for killing the 
stock, and there would be no one to 
kill the stuff. 

“We live within three weeks of our 
food supplies, and that is giving it a 
liberal limit. The fact that organized 
labor maintained a successful coal 
strike for a long period and _ has 
paralyzed the building trades in New York city for months indicates the 
possibilities of the same force if determinedly applied to the packing 
trades. The stagnation of the big plants would mean more than the 
turning of 60,000 or 70,000 workmen trom the salary list. It would mean 
national hunger, the virtual cessation of our export tradé, the stopping 
of the live-stock movement, and distress in many other places. In the 
struggle the general public would be hurt more than either capital or 
labor. One may economize on clothing, but we must eat.’ 

The general public is between the upper and the nether millstones. 
Between extortion at the hands of the Beef Trust and starvation at the 
hands of the beef labor trust, there is small choice and great distress. 
The very candy we eat is under the eye of the unions. In Chicago it 
has been recently decided to boycott all non-union sweetmeats. The 
teachers in Chicago have a federation which is afliliated with the labor- 
unions. The president, Catherine Goggin, was reported to have said 
that a teacher must decline even a gift of non-union candy, according 
to an order issued November 13, in support of certain striking candy- 
makers. She added, “If there were a large quantity to send back, | 
should, of course, hire only a union teamster to deliver it.” Under the 
humor of the hyperbole there is the sclemn fact that not only the necessi- 
ties of every-day living, but the luxuries are under the control of the 
strong hand of the walking delegate. It is a question of personal liberty 
which touches the pockets of every one who pays rent or buys food. 

In Minneapolis, on the 24th of September, the labor-unions closed 
fourteen of the seventeen largest flour-mills by a strike. What were they 
otriking for? The unskilled flour-loaders wanted to raise their wages 

25 per “eent., and they demanded also that all the women at work in the 
mill should receive the same pay as the men. This meant an addition 
of from 125 per cent. to 175 per cent. in the wages of hundreds of women. 
The various employers said that trade did not warrant the increase. The 
expert millers were satisfied with wages and hours, but were lost in 
the general union, and were outvoted two to one by the flour-loaders. 
Seventeen hundred men were called out. The owners gradually found 
other expert millers, and slowly resumed operations. The flour-loaders 
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found other jobs, the expert millers remained idle, or drifted to 
other towns. The result was a defeat for the union, though it had 
gone so far in attempts at boycott as to send circulars to Europe, 
warning consumers not to use certain flours and ordering union 
men not to handle them. ‘The expert millers were repaid with 
hardship and idleness for their support of the strike. But the public 
flour-supply is a dangerous place for these experiments in the 
unnatural forcing up of wages. 

The smallest bakeshops, as well as the great flour-mills, are the 
victims of union ambition. In October 650 members of the Hebrew 
Journeyman Bakers and Confectioners’ Union of New York struck 
for more pay and shorter hours, to the great discomfort of the ten- 
ement district. 

The cakes and pie are no less open to war than the bread itself, 
and the strikes come from all directions, with a common result 
thal the public supply is hampered and made more costly. In No- 
vember the delivery-wagon drivers of six of the largest whole- 
sale bakers in Chicago threatened strike, and the pie-wagon drivers 
joined in the demand. 

In New York recently the wagon drivers of the so-called “ Pie 
Trust ” forced an increase in wages. The pie manufacturers there- 
fore increased the wholesale price of small pies from three to four 
cents. The smaller restaurant-keepers raised a wild outery that 
they could not afford to continue to sell the pies to the public at 
five cents. The result of such a strike from the wagon drivers means 
then that the public will pay more or get su«ller pies, or that 
the restaurant business will suffer in its reasonable profits. This, 
in its turn, reacts on the public welfare. 

During a strike in Milwaukee a walking delegate opened a shop 
to supply believer's in boycott. But the union-made flour and union- 
made wages made it impossible even for him to make and sell 
pies for five cents. He began to buy non-union pies; then his own 
bakers struck, and the walking delegate was boycotted by his own 
union. There was some poetic justice in all this, but meanwhile 
the union wages and the union-made flour stay high in price. In 
Washington the three-cent loaf has been discontinued, as union 
wages and methods made it unprofitable. To the very poor this 
means much. 

In a bakery the weather affects the yeast and speed of rising, 
fires do not burn twice alike, workmen differ in speed, hence it is 
difficult to arrange regular hours. A slow workman requires more 
than the union number of hours. Yet when these hours are up the 
rules compel the men to leave, even if the oven is full of bread. 
Sometimes a walking delegate comes round Friday night and says 
to the master baker: “ The union has fined you $10. Pay up or 
your Sunday baking stops!” Or he may present a contract with 
the union and demand a $100 cash deposit as security. To stop 
the Saturday sale would almost mean ruin to many small dealers. 
The blackmail usually succeeds. 

In Brooklyn, last October, a boycott was declared against a 
master baker who kept a non-union shop. Two union men bought 
bread from him, then took it outside, threw it to the ground, and 

trampled on it, with lond exclamations of scorn for the boy- 
cotted baker. They were arrested and held for trial. In Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a boycotted baker was asked for a conference, 
and insisted on having reporters present. The union delegates re- 
fused to talk. Publicity is not flattering to their methods. In 
Poughkeepsie a recent strike of journeyman bakers compelled many 
women to do their own baking. The union issued an edict calling 
on union men to prevent their own wives aiding the non-union 
cause, and ordering them to do without bread at all if necessary. 
The astounding principle was plainly stated that “no man has 
. right to do even for himself what he could have a union man 
to do!” 


A Forecast of 


By the Duke 
IKE giants eager for the race 
Our English nations are. 
O New Year, let thy record trace 
In peace their fortunes’ star. 
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It is the aim of the unions to have a union label on every loaf 
of bread. The hanging of a card in the window is not considered 
enough. Now, in the first place, to have a gummed label stuck 
on a loaf of bread is unclean and offensive. In the second place, 
the label does not mean cleanliness of manufacture. In New 
York on the East Side the journeyman bakers have their chief 
hold, yet the filth in the bakeries there is indescribable, and the 
unions permit it. 

In Newark recently, at a meeting of the trade council, a bakery 
inspector told the men that they were themselves to blame for the 
uncleanliness of their shops; they answered that they were not paid 
to clean up their own disorder. 

On occasion, too, the labor-union can lend itself to illegal combi- 
nations of certain employers against certain other employers. I 
have previously spoken of such a conspiracy among the Chicago 
teamsters’ unions and an association of employers. The same 
plan was recently tried in St. Louis, where a great effort was be- 
gun in November to combine certain of the dealers in bread and 
milk into an association which was to combine with the labor- 
unions to restrict all competition and regulate prices and service. 
It may yet succeed, and the public will endure high prices, bad ser- 
wen and intimidation as a reward for its supineness to its own 
rights. 

Such was the case recently in Chicago when the Master Bakers’ 
Association decided to raise the price of bread from five cents to 
six cents a loaf. The numerous bakeries and lunch-rooms of H. H. 
Kohlsaat resisted the movement. The Master Bakers’ Union 
enlisted the aid of the Waiters’ Union, and closed all of the 
Kohlsaat restaurants, throwing 800 employees out of work, and 
shutting the doors to thousands of the public. The question at 
issue had nothing humane in it; it had no excuse of betterment 
for the poor laborer, his hours, his wages, or his union. It meant 
to charge the laborer and the public in general 20 per cent. more 
for every loaf of bread. The unions fostered this piracy even at 
the cost of calling their own men out of employment. 

We have here seen the union waiter combining with the jour- 
neyman baker. The waiter can also raise prices directly. Denver 
and Omaha, as well as Chicago, have had strikes by waiters. But 
for all his haughty demeanor, the union waiter has not yet resolved 
that he is above taking a tip. He thus costs the public double. 
The hotel and restaurant proprietors and the club stewards do 
not, of course, pay their waiters out of their own pockets. They 
add the wages to the price of the articles of food. In addition te 
this, the public must add at least 10 per cent. more as a personal 
tip to the waiter. Until the waiters’ unions frown down their own 
expensive servility they have small claims on justice. 

The cooks, too, are organized to increase the cost of service in 
hotels and restaurants. The strengthening of their organization 
goes on actively, and even in the last few days the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards’ Association and the local Marine Cooks’ Union, 
claiming 1400 members, have had their committees bringing 
pressure to bear on the chefs of canal-boats and tugboats to join 
the cause. 

Thus all the world of purveyors is leagued against all the world 
of eaters. From the soil to the table each product of mother-earth 
is watched by labor-unions, who pass it along the line to us, the 
poor citizen, whose rights, if we have or deserve any, they treat 
with the scorn our timidity and inactivity encourage. It is in 
their power to mulct us of all we can earn, or even to starve 
us to death. 

It is a question how long the voters of our cities and of the 
country at large will tolerate these raids upon their pockets and 
upon their very rights to live without the coercion and tyranny 
of a few unscrupulous leaders of organized labor. 


the New Year 


of Argyll, K.T. 


For petty spite, nor lust of gain, 
Loose hand now clasped in hand 
Whose commerce covers every main— 

Advancing every land. 


Brothers and Sons o’er all the world, 
One tongue—to-day one speech— 
War’s flag shall be the last unfurled, 


Love’s flag the first for each. 





MARSH always was attractive to me. To many people a 
marsh means muck, mosquitoes, and malaria; to me it 
means color and life—a riotous symphony of greens in 
summer; in autumn a harmonious aquarelle in browns 
and misty purples and those exquisite wet grays that 

hint of sea-winds blowing from far off. In summer the marsh 
thrills, hums, vibrates with throbbing life—life in the air, on the 
water, under the water; swarms of brilliant gauzy-winged creatures 
dart above the still, sky-tinted pools or hang glittering in the sun- 
shine; hawk and swallow, heron and crane, haunt the wet green 
velvet plain. When delicate pastel tints of dawn or sunset stain 
the quiet waters, fish rise, making widening rings upon the pool, 
or spring quivering out of water for the daily air bath. And 
when the first silvered ripple widens under the rising moon the 
shy creatures of the woods come down to drink and bathe; deer 
moving like ghosts in the fairy radiance, a fox lapping his fill 
at a pool, perhaps a lynx, tasselled ears flattened, sniffing in the 
reeds, listening, moving apparently at hazard, with now and then 
a dainty shake of muddied paws. 

Dawn on the marsh sets the wild ducks stringing out to sea or 
to open inland waters; the great blue heron moves, ruffles, rises, 
and soars over the woods; the crane spreads enormous pinions, and 
flaps upward and away. Swallows flash through the level sun’s 
rays; dragon-flies, asleep on the tall reeds, begin to shiver and 
quiver. All day long swallows soar, drift, dart, skim; all day 
long the red-winged blackbirds croak and chatter. The clear 
whistle of the meadow-lark floats from the upland; the marsh- 
harrier’s = querulous 
ery sounds intermina- 
bly. The first deepen- 
ing bar of color in the 
west sends the first 
returning black duck 
whirling back. to his 
favorite pool; the 
herons follow, solemn- 
ly flapping; the last 
of the crows leave and 
drift away toward the 
blue woodlands on 
the hill. Faster and 
faster come the 
ducks; a drake mal- 
lard circles overhead, 
quacking _interroga- 
tively, and drops, 
wings aslant and red 
webbed feet spread 
wide. Then come the 
killdeer plover, noisily 
harmonious in the sky 
long before you see 
them drive in with a 
rush, while their wist- 
ful accented call rings 
out in the gathering 
dusk. Splash! A shell- 
drake drops in. 
Splash! Was it a 
duck striking water 
somewhere in the 
darkness, or a great 
fish flopping up? 

For it is the feed- 
ing hour of the fish; 
misty - winged moths 
hover over the water ; 
the resonant strum- 
ming of frogs begins: 
the trilling of other 
frogs breaks out: 
tree - toads twitter 
from thickets. And 
now a shadowy, soft- 
winged bird floats out 
of the dusk and into 
it again. You “must 
have quick eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the 
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the marsh. Southern swamps have drawbacks, and the sluggish, 
stumpy, death-dealing moccasin is not the least. Still, if one 
does not drink swamp water, and if one is fairly mosquito-proof, 
there is delight in all swamps after their kind; a full moon and a 
high tide and a shot at the Virginia rail; a reedy point, and the 
crack o’ dawn, and whistling bunches of bluebills driving seaward— 
these are some of the delights of the marsh. 

My first swamp shooting was interesting. Acres on acres of 
ruddy gray cranberry-marsh swept west to the horizon, split by 
a flat gray sluggish stream, the Vlaie Water. And along that 
leaden current the wood-ducks flushed in couples as we walked 
them up, right and left, until it grew too dim to see, and we 
could only hear the splattering racket of wings; and the red 
flash of our guns lighted up a terrified but untouched duck bowling 
away into the darkness on rapid little wings. 

I remember one day on that same Vlaie when we began the day 
in a woodcock covert. The birds flushed close enough, but the 
willows were so thick that it was almost useless to shoot. How- 
ever, some of the birds took to the tussocks in the open, and it 
was warm work for a while. On the “ Stacking Ridge” two black 
ducks blundered up from dry land, and fell to our fire. Then two 
hours were spent in the point of woods to the north, where a 
brace of grouse rewarded us,—and several other brace did not. It 
was there that I saw (with one exception) my last passenger- 
pigeons—eight of them. We might have shot them, but did not. 
Virtue does not always insure prosperity; we missed a goose a 
few minutes later. Disdaining plover, we landed in the midst of a 
scattered bunch of 
jack-snipe, and pock- 
eted eight, one mem- 
ber of the party miss- 
ing every shot. I did 
not mention his name. 
Dusk brought the re- 
turning ducks; we sa- 
luted each bunch with 
a platoon fire as they 
drove past like a 
flight of feathered 
cannon balls. It was 
a pretty bag, take it 
all in all, the most in- 
teresting kind—a 
mixed bag. 

Where’ that hot 
howling hell called 
Coney Island now 
lies, an offence in the 
nostrils of the decent, 
once were sand-dunes, 
sweet - bay, cedars, 
and marshlands ten- 
anted by millions of 
fiddler - crabs, and by 
sea-fowl in satisfying 
quantities. My bro- 
ther and I shot our 
first ducks there, red- 
head and old - squaw. 
We also let loose 
four barrels into a 
bunch of Canada 
geese in Sheepshead 
Bay. Where the 
Brighton Beach Hotel 
now stands I have 
shot many a rail and 
snipe; and in_ the 
pools on the mea- 
dows I have walked 
up many a fine plump 
duck. This was not 
many years ago, 
either. 

To me a_curlew 
is and has always been 
a mysterious creature. 
Classed usually as a 
game-bird, few, how- 
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easy enough to shoot. My first experience with curlew was on a 
vast marsh bordering the Bay of Biscay. We had been hammer- 
ing the jack-snipe with varying luck, and I was half a mile from 
my companions, my dog, chest-deep in water, leading, when, just 
out of gunshot, I saw a huge snipelike bird walking along the 
muddy edge of a pool. To my chagrin, the dog paid no heed to the 
bird, although he passed within ten feet. Since then I have 
learned that some good snipe dogs will not “stand” curlew. 

It seemed to be a matter of walking up the bird, and I innocent- 
ly started to accomplish it. ‘he bird moved off, walking a pace 
equal to my own, and when [ quickened my steps the bird mended 
his pace to suit. At first | did not perceive that I was being trifled 
with; that idea took shape gradually after I had followed that in- 
fernal bird a mile without either flushing him or getting one inch 
closer. And he looked so big, so tame, so juicy!—and I could not, 
to save my soul, get within gunshot. Meanwhile, my dog, a distant 
speck on the marsh, stood faithfully pointing a squatting jack- 
snipe, stanch as a sign-post. The sight aroused me to fresh en- 
deavor. Then the usual happened: I ran after the curlew, who 
ran away. 

Experience did not seem to cure me; every new curlew I saw 
seemed bigger, tamer, and juicier than the last; the irresistible 
desire to follow and get a shot led me many a slushy, mushy mile; 
cost me many a tumble into black bogholes. I might as well admit 
that I never got a shot by following curlew. Curlew I have shot, 
sometimes while passing overhead at dawn or twilight, once when 
point shooting, and once when a pair came into some snipe decoys 
on the seaward edge of the dunes. 

Personally, I could never fully make up my mind to class curlew 
as game-birds; and after a while I ignored all chances to score 
on them. The same feeling extended to the vanneaux, those bronze- 
green, ploverlike, crested marsh birds that many shoot in prefer- 
ence to jack-snipe. The vanneaux are anything but easy to ap- 
proach; | never owned a dog that would “stand ” them, although 
[ have seen dogs point them. As a rule, they will not lie to a 
dog; neither will curlew. Vanneaux go in buneles larger than 
curlew; the only shots at them that I got were from blinds or 
boats, although at times flocks would flush inland or fly almost if 
not quite within range overhead. 

Along a river in western France stretched a chain of marshes 
linked by still, clear canals. Curlew, vanneaux, plover, and jack- 
snipe were there, also a species of large gray snipe resembling 
our own yellowleg. In the canals were widgeon and mallard—the 
magnificent wild mallard of Hurope, which I believe is larger and 
more gorgeously colored than our own stately green-head. The 
shooting belonged to an estate, but permission was not denied us; 
and one crisp October morning three guns on the marsh looked 
forward to warm work. 

Work began promptly: a magnificent drake flushed and fell to 
my gun; a pair of incoming widgeon followed, as much to my sur- 
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Of the United States 


T present this subject is one of considerable popular interest 
on account of the recent great outburst of sun - spots. 
Although an ordinary telescope will show considerable 
solar detail, the aid of 
photography is gener- 
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prise as to their own. Then a jack-snipe went scaling away like 
a big gray clam-shell, and he flew directly into the contents of 
my second barrel. I was missing nothing, it appeared. Two 
more snipe followed, and that was more than my comrades could 
endure. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” they called out, “change station and 
give us a show! There’s nothing over to the right!” 

We exchanged; almost immediately my dog, running wild, start- 
ed two mallards, one of which fell at very long range. Angrily 
amused, my comrades strung out wide; but bull luck lay in my 
path, and, for one of the few occasions in my career, I felt as though 
[ was going to stop everything that rose; and I did. A long shot 
and a score on a widgeon comforted my comrades; then half an 
hour of blank followed. 

On their side the marsh grew unpleasantly deep, and they de- 
manded that I exchange again. So I did, with a ludicrous result; 
for, as I floundered across a channel and set foot on an oozy green 
island, the dog stopped, and the next moment a perfect. whirl- 
wind of curlew, snipe, and plover filled the air, rattling me so 
that I fired into the brown, scoring two birds only. As the air 
appeared almost solid with birds, I do not see how it was possi- 
ble to miss like that. Never but once before, excepting on quail, 
did I see two barrels driven through a squall of shore birds with 
smaller result. And that time two and a quarter ounces of shot 
swept through a bunch of some sixty snipe without touching one 
single bit of down. Righteous judgment! and serve us right who 
lose our heads and blaze away into the brown. A course of 
“brown” shooting with our Southern quail usually cures the idiot 
who practises it. 

One sad feature of marsh shooting is the destruction of herons 
and the larger marsh birds. Only a rigid adherence to decency of 
conduct can prevent that, for it is, after all, sometimes a tempta- 
tion on a blank day. But it is wrong, all wrong; and unless a 
man sticks to the principle that nothing except a game-bird is 
excuse for shooting, our marshes will lose some of their most 
picturesque and beautiful inhabitants. I know that anglers howl 
intermittently for the extermination of all heron, cranes, and king- 
fishers; I know also what damage the latter birds do, and also 
certain species of heron, such as the little green heron. Yet I 
have no desire to drive out these feathered fellow-fishermen—no 
wish to fish in solitary hoggish comfort. Where herons and king- 
fishers become too numerous, there is no reason why their num- 
bers should not be thinned out. But as for a wild and general 
fusillade upon the appearance of these birds, it is brutal and 
needless, and a policy which never can appeal to me. Jealous greed 
and intolerant selfishness are at the root of it; and I think that 
men who hasten to slay the first heron because there’s a trout 
stream in the neighborhood, or the first hawk because there are 
quail near by, is the person capable of taking the last trout from 
the*pool and the last bird from the covey. 
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spherical body of the sun being ascertained by calculation. It is 
possible, on the photographic plate, by the employment of suitable 
chemical agents and processes of manipulation, to increase the sur- 
face contrasts in the resulting 
negative. This oftentimes brings 





ally invoked. The photographic 
plate can delineate features found 
on the sun much more accurately 
and quickly than hand can draw 
them. Besides, more can be seen 
on the photographie plate than 
the eve can detect. Moreover, 
with a powerful telescope but a 
small portion of the solar sur- 
face can be examined at a time. 
With the photographic method. 
however, the entire dise can be 
pictured at once, and the details 
subsequently magnified. This en- 
ables better comparisons of dif- 
ferent surface features to be 
made, and the photographs, more- 
over, are permanent records. 

In visual observations of this 
body the waving motion, or trem- 
bling of the image, caused by at- 
mospheric “ seeing,” greatly in- 
terferes with definition. On the 
quickly exposed solar photograph 
this motion is stopped, on the 
same principle that a rapidly 
moving object can be “* taken” 
with a “ snap-shot.” 








out clearly features which the 
eye cannot detect, on the brill- 
iant solar image, on account of 
lack of contrast in many of the 
delicate markings. 

The sun is an ineandescent gas- 
eous body, the immensity of whose 
vast bulk it is hard to realize. 
Supposing the earth to occupy a 
position at its centre, the moon 
could pursue its orbit within the 
sun, and reach but little more 
than half-way to its surface. On 
this surface and in his atmos- 
pheric envelope many interesting 
phenomena occur. These are due 
principally to the circulation of 
the matter composing its outer 
layers as radiation takes place. 
A Dante could conceive no 
realm more fitting for an “ in- 
ferno” than the brilliant surface 
which we see. Masses of glow- 
ing matter many times the bulk 
of the earth are projected thou- 
sands of miles into space, only to 
fall back into the fiery depths be- 
neath. Billows and mountains of 
incandescent gaseous matter 








The positions of objects found 
on the solar photographs can 
also be measured with accuracy, 
their areas and locations on the 


1 Solar Photograph, showing Groups of Sun-spots, taken 
November 4, 1903, at the United States Naval Observatory 
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form and disappear with great 
rapidity. The shining surface, 
known as the photosphere, with 


























which we are all familiar, is composed 
mostly of clouds. These are mainly formed 
of calcium, carbon, and silicon at a super- 
white heat. 1t is from these we receive 
a large part of the solar radiations, while 
above them is a great atmospheric envelope 
containing metallic vapors. 

The clouds of calcium and _ oth- 
er materials are at times elevated 
above the general surface of the photo- 
sphere and are then known as facule. 
They have under these conditions an ex- 
tremely brilliant appearance, especially 
when near the edge of the dise. It is 
generally in the neighborhood of these 
facule that sun-spots are formed. They 
appear as black specks or blotches on the 
photosphere. Sun- spots, as can be seen 
x“ in the photographs reproduced with this 

¢ article, generally consist of two parts. 

The dark central nucleus is called the 
umbra, and the lighter fringe surround- 
ing it is known as the penumbra. 

Cyclonic rotation, similar to that of 
hurricanes and typhoons on the earth, is 
often detected in these solar spots. 

The great group recently photographed 
at the Naval Observatory had a _ total 
length of 172,000 miles, while its great- 
est width was 59,000 miles. These ob- 
servations are made daily, weather per- 
mitting, and an extended series of solar 
photographs are now on file. The great 
sun-spot group was first detected on the 
negative of October 5, when one of the 
enormous spots composing it was seen 
projected as a notch on the edge of the 
| sun. A careful examination of the plate 
showed that this notch was not devoid 
of detail, but that its surface outline 
could be followed. This was seen to be 
slightly elevated above the general con- 
tour of the edge, proving these spots to be 
elevations, and not depressions, as had 
generally been supposed. 

In the series of solar photographs show- 
ing this group, as it was carried across 
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Apparatus by which Sun Photographs 
are made at the United States 
Naval Observatory 


This light passes through the photo- 
heliograph lens, which forms an image of 
the sun on a photographie plate in a dis- 
tant dark-room. The lens is of no value 
for visual solar work, as it brings only 
the blue or photographie rays of light 
sharply to a focus, and the sun’s image 
would appear surrounded by a fringe of 
red light. But these red rays do not af- 
fect the kind of dry plate used in this 
work, so that consequently the photo- 
graphic image is sharp and clear. 

The lens employed is of five inches 
aperture and about thirty - nine feet focal 
length, producing an image of the sun 
about four and a quarter inches in diam- 
eter. The size of this image is slightly 
variable, being greatest in winter, when we 
are nearest the sun. 

The lens and mirror, to secure stability, 
are mounted on iron supports, resting on 
a heavy pier of masonry. The mirror is 
movable in two directions, so that sun- 
light can be thrown into the lens at any 
hour of the day, though generally the 
photograph is taken about noon. The 
solar image is received into the dark-room 
of the photographic laboratory, where it 
falls upon the photographic plate. This 
plate is especially coated with “ lantern- 
slide” emulsion, and is seven inches 
square. It is held in a blackened brass 
frame, mounted on an iron pier, which 
rests on masonry embedded in the ground, 
under the floor of the dark-room. 

The frame, or plate-holder, has a microm- 
eter - screw motion for focus, as the dif- 
ferent temperatures to which the lens is 
subjected change its focal length. It was 
found that this variation amounted to 
nearly an inch between the extremes of 
summer and winter. A fine-wire plumb- 
line hangs from the frame, just in front 
of the sensitive plate, and appears as a 
transparent line on the solar negative. 
This line indicates the vertical, and, in 
connection with the local time of exposure, 
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the sun’s dise, by his axial rotation, great 

changes were seen to take place. To come extent there was a grad- 
ual absorption of several of the smaller outlying spots, while others 
formed. 

The solar photographs also show the entire surface of the sun to 
have a mottled appearance, which has been likened to rice grains or 
willow leaves, and the sun is scen to be shaded off towards the edges 
on the photographs, owing to the absorption of light by the solar 
atmosphere. This absorption is, of course, greater near the edge 
of his dise than at the centre, because of the greater thickness of 
this gaseous envelope that light has to traverse from the edges 
to reach us. This same effect can be seen by the eye, but the blue 
rays used in photography are much more absorbed than the visual 
ones, and consequently greater contrast is produced. 

The photo-heliograph with which these solar observations are 
made is seen by the illustration to be quite unlike an ordinary tele- 
scope, enclosed in its great dome. The sunlight is reflected hori- 
zontally into a lens by the first surface of a flat, wedge-shaped dise 
of glass. By leaving this mirror unsilvered, only about one- 
twentieth of the light received upon it is reflected, but still enough 
remains for the purpose required. 


serves to locate the positions of any fea- 
tures detected on the sun. In other words, the solar latitudes and 
longitudes can be calculated from this data. 

Between the pier holding the lens and mirror and the laboratory 
is a long shed or roof. This serves to keep off the light from the 
sky, but allows of ventilation beneath. A large diaphragmed-tube 
also extends from the dark-room under the shed. It has a length 
of about ten feet, and serves to protect the plate from stray 
light. 

The exposure is made through a narrow slit in a shutter on 
the focal-plane principle. This is operated by hand, and gives an 
estimated exposure of 1-300ths of a seconds. 

The solar image is set on a “ target,” on the outer side of the 
shutter, by an assistant, so that it falls on the centre of the pho- 
tographic plate when the exposure is made. The image after ex- 
posure is developed, fixed, and the plate washed, when it is filed 
away for measurement, after a record has been made of it. 

Through the courtesy of Rear-Admiral C. M. Chester, Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Observatory, I am able to use the accom- 
panying illustrations and the information derived from the records 
of this institution. 
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Exterior View of the Laboratory at the United States Naval Observatory, where Photographs of the Sun are taken 
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“BABES IN TOYLAND” AT THE MAJESTIC 


“ Babes in Toyland,” an extravaganza by Glen Mac Donough with music by Victor Herbert, which succeeded “ The Wizard of 
Oz” at the Majestic Theatre, New York, is having one of the few successes of the New York season. Mr. Mac Donough’s book 
tells the story of “Jane” and “ Alan”—the two “ Babes ”’—whose wicked uncle tries to dispose of them so that he may get 
their money. After trying unsuccessfully to drown them, he sends them into. a haunted forest, where they are saved by a 
fuiry whom they had rescucd ix the form of a moth caught in a spider's web. Later on they find themselves in Toyland, 
and are again rescued by the friendly fairy from the toils of a villainous toy-maker. “Jane” and “ Alan” are played, re- 
spectively, by Mabel Barrison and William Norris, who, as shown in the drawing, lead the march of the toys in the last act 
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Copyright, 1903, by William Nicholson 


Portrait of Marie Tempest— Painted by William Nicholson 


Marie Tempest in French Farce 


ISS MARIE TEMPEST is appearing at the Hudson The- 
atre, New York, in “ ‘the Marriage of Kitty,’ an Eng- 
lish adaptation of a French farce, “ La Passerelle,” made 
by Miss Tempest’s husband, Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 
Kitty is a young country girl in hard circumstances 

who visits her godfather, a solicitor, to consult him about an oc- 
cupation. While she is there the solicitor is consulted by Reginald 
Belsize, a young baronet who is about to inherit a large fortune 
from a deceased uncle, which is left to him only on condition that 
he does not marry a certain Peruvian widow of whom the rich 
relative disapproved. The lawyer suggests as a happy solution of 
the difficulty that he contract a temporary marriage with some 
one else, and after receiving his fortune, divorce her and marry 
Madame de Semiano, the widow from Peru. Belsize likes the 
idea, and Kitty. for a consideration, consents to become the nom- 
inal Lady Belsize. After the marriage the Baronet and the 
Peruvian, properly chaperoned, go travelling together, while Kitty 
keeps house alone in her husband’s Swiss villa. When Belsize, 
having wearied of the widow, returns to his home and falls a vic- 
tim to the charms of his wife, the complications of the piece begin. 
The Peruvian appears on the scene, and finds the Baronet making 
ardent love to his own wife. Belsize refuses to be divorced, and 
the widow goes into hysterics. Finally, the Baronet and his wife 
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elope, and Madame de Semiano reverts to a former lover, whom she 
discovers to be her real affinity. 

Miss Tempest’s last appearance in America was as a comic- 
opera singer a decade ago, but the only suggestion of her theatrical 
past to be found in her work in “ The Marriage of Kitty” is when 
she sits at the piano in the second act and captivates Sir Reginald 
by her roguish singing of a ballad. She is an admirable 
comédienne, and when, in the first act, she makes up as an aged and 
spectacled frump, in order to allay the widow’s suspicions of her 
charms, the result is irresistible. 

Mr. Leonard Boyne, who was last seen in America as a sporting 
character in melodrama, plays the part of Belsize, the hair-brained 
but winning baronet. Madame de Semiano is excellently acted by 
Miss Ada Ferrar. 

The portrait of Miss Tempest, by William Nicholson, which was 
painted this year in London, is the first example of Nicholson’s 
work as a painter that has been exhibited in America. He has been 
known here hitherto by his collections of prints in color,—*“ Char- 
acters of Romance,” the “ Portfolio of Portraits,” “‘ Twelve Por- 
traits,” and “Sporting Prints,”—although his paintings are well 
known in London. One of his most striking canvases, the portrait 
of Max Beerbohm, has recently been shown there. Mr. Nicholson is 
now in this country filling some important commissions. 











AS TO Mk. COCKRAN 


November 13, 1903. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Siz,—In an editorial paragraph of this week’s issue of the 
WEEKLY there is a criticism of Mr. Bourke Cockran, which, however 
witty and sarcastic it may be, possesses one serious defect—it is 
untrue. Mr. Cockran did not oppose the Tammany ticket two 
years ago. On the contrary, he supported it, and spoke for Mr. 
Shepard at Carnegie Hall during the campaign. In the municipal 
campaign of 1897, in the threc-cornered fight of Van Wyck, Low, 
and Tracy, Mr. Cockran supported Tracy, presumably because he 
supposed Tracy would make the best Mayor of the three. In 1897 
there was practically no Democratic party in either the nation or 
the city, and not the slightest evidence on the party’s part of a 
desire to return to the sound principles of Democracy. In support- 
ing Genera] Tracy, therefore, solely on the ground that he was 
the strongest man of the three—as he unquestionably was—it ap- 
pears to me Mr. Cockran was in nowise guilty of lack of fealty to 
either his party or his principles. In any event, when one looks 
back to the campaign of 1896, and remembers the services which 
sourke Cockran rendered the cause of sound money at that time— 
how he entered the arena against Bryan, and demolished the finan- 
cial heresies of that demagogue, the wild plaudits he received at 
the hands of the press and the public—it seems to me that reflec- 
tions on Mr. Cockran’s character, as made in the article I have re- 
ferred to in the present issue of the WEEKLY, come with very ill 
grace from a journal which so highly praised his character and abil- 
ities, and so warmly welcomed his efforts at a time when the 
country was in such dire need of them. 

I am, sir, 
ii. HARLESTON SIMONs. 


THE NEW NATIONAL GUARD AGAIN 


ALAMEDA, CAL., November 7, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Apropos of Mr. Walter Fieldhouse’s letter in HARPER’sS 
WEEKLY of even date, I beg to state that I have had opportunities 
to cbserve not only the Governor’s staffs of several different States, 
including Illinois and New York, but also the regimental staffs 
of the national guards of several States, and must say that to 
compare any of them with recruits in the regular cavalry service 
is to libel the latter. Some of such staff officers, Governor’s as 
well as regimental, seem to be instructed or experienced in a 
degree as to wear their uniforms and arms properly and manage 
their horses in a creditable manner. Others, however, display a 
degree of helplessness, lack of horsemanship, and lack of knowl 
edge how the sabre is to be worn when mounted, the reins to be 
held, ete., that no regular cavalry recruit is permitted to display. 

During President Roosevelt’s visit in San Francisco the com- 
ically helpless appearance of some of the regimental staff officers 
of the California National Guard—offlicers who at least are sup- 
posed to have some military experience—caused jeers to be heard 
among the masses of people that crowded the streets. 

No self-respecting ex-regular, enlisted or commissioned, unless 
prompted by strong political reasons, cares to affiliate himself 
with a national guard organization that is officered by men ap- 
parently ignorant of the rudimentary military knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that the reorganization of the national guard 
will make it more attractive for ex-regulars as well as ex-volun- 
teers. whose experience and discipline would be invaluable to the 
new establishment. I am, sir, . 

J. A, Ercnwarpr, M.D. 


SHOULD WHITES AND BLACKS BE SEPARATED? 


Cnicaco, November 7, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Georgia is the largest State east of the Mississippi River. 
On account of labor conditions the agricultural resources of 
Georgia are not being developed as they deserve. To say nothing 
of the grade of the labor, there is a serious shortage of agricul- 
tural laborers. No more negroes are available, and white people 
in sufficient numbers will not settle there until the negroes leave. 

Georgia ranks third in cotton production. The one-crop. sys- 
tem and other methods or lack of method have caused the lands 
to “run down,” and large quantities of commercial fertilizer are 
used to raise cotton. Those lands yield abundantly under the 
diversified farming of the skilled white farmer. Except for the 
presence of the negroes conditions are now ripe for Georgia to 
promptly fill up with an excellent class of white farmers from 
the North. 

The mass of negroes in Georgia are cotton farmers. With the 
same labor and without fertilizer they could raise about twice as 
much cotton on the alluvial lands of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. There is plenty of room on those lands for all the col- 
ored people in the United States and their offspring for many 
years to come. Not a dollar of public money is needed to move 
them. Right now the planters in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta are 


taking as tenants all the negro families they can get, paying their 
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travelling expenses, and furnishing all they need on credit until 
a crop is made. If a new tenant does not succeed in paying all 
he owes at the end of the first year, many planters rub out the 
deficit to encourage him by starting him the second year free 
from debt. 

Opportunities for the negro on the alluvial lands are good now, 
and are improving through plain business competition for his ser- 
vices and his patronage. Severing present relations in Georgia 
would benefit both whites and blacks. 

In Illinois the negro is not needed, and, at best, is now only 
tolerated. ‘The negro once in good standing with the people of 
Illinois was the product of slavery. The negro now in [llinois 
is the product of reconstruction; he is not popular. On tke per- 
centage basis during the current year Illinois has outstripped any 
othcr State in the Union in violence and attempts at violence to 
negroes. 

A great Chicago paper, until recently a zealous advocate of 
abolition of the color-line, but now showing many signs of want- 
ing a seat on the mourners’ bench, says: “ Kor years the colored 
people have been gradually driven out of occupations whi-h they 
at one time almost monopolized. Once they were found in most 
of the barber shops. They found ready employment as coachmen 
and butlers. They have been pretty much forced out of these 
fields of labor. There was a time when they were preferred for 
waiters, but the time has gone by, and in most places they are set 
aside in favor of the whites.” There are towns in Illinois where a 
colored person is not permitted to dwell. Briefly, the white people 
of Illinois now accept colered people only te wash dirty linen, to 
polish boots, to perform the proverbial woodpile function, or for 
other purposes for which they cannot get white people on equal 
terms. 

For many years the good white citizen of Illinois has held him- 
self out as being willing to give the negro an equal chance in life 
with the white man. He is not a hypocrite. He is sincere—and 
correspondingly complacent—but his own experience shows that 
he is under an illusion. ‘The truth is he is willing for the negro 
to have the chance, provided somebody else will furnish it. Per- 
sonally, he does not give the adult negro any chance at all on 
equal terms with the white man. He chooses for himself white 
associates and white employees, and gives the white man the pref- 
erence in awarding his patronage. He advocates educating the 
negro child to the limit of his capacity, contributes aid and en- 
couragement toward that end, and then—when, at best, a colored 
boy has succeeded in developing into a capable, high-toned man 
with. fine feelings and lofty aspirations, he finds himself on a 
desert waste of liberty unrelieved by oases of opportunity. 

Secretary Root says reconstruction was a failure and the entire 
subject should be studied anew. Whatever may be the evils that 
have grown out of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, their 
repeal would ‘not suflice, and the agitation would revive section- 
alism and tend to obscure the real issues. 

Regardless of section or political affiliations, students of the 
negro question are now practically in accord as to the evils. The 
wide differences as to remedies are based chiefly on the fact that 
each man wants what is adapted to his particular neck of the 
woods, and that is the correct principle. But we are a family of 
forty-five States. However capable the physician, it would not be 
wise to diagnose the condition of one member or more, prescribe 
the proper remedy, and then proceed to dose the entire family. 

The South should not take the initiative in any national move- 
ment relating to the negro. It would prejudice many good people 
in the North, and the North controls. 

The time will come—if it is not here—when the people of Illinois 
will be ready for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to about this effect, “ Any State may exclude negroes from 
the State at large or by counties.” 

The good citizen of a New England State, who might still be in 
favor of trying to force the white people of his own State to live 
side by side with colored people, “in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, fraternity,” would not feel justified in 
offering serious opposition when, in his capacity as a citizen of the 
United States, he was confronted with this plain question, “ Are 
you willing for the people of Illinois or any other State to de- 
cide for themselves whether or not to exclude negroes?” 

Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio would probably lead in 
excluding by States. The Southern States would exclude by coun- 
ties, and there would soon be no negroes in a large majority of the 
counties of every State in the South. The white counties would 
dominate politics except in delegations to Republican national con- 
ventions. 

White men now make, interpret, and execute the laws of the na- 
tion and of every State. Is there any reason to fear that the 
white men of any Southern State cannot be trusted as safely as 
the white men elsewhere to refrain from passing laws that would 
injure the negro? 

Senator Hoar is probably the most learned man in public life 
in the United States to-day. Nobody would accuse him of partiality 
to the South. Ask him if there is a single State government in 
the South that is not less corrupt than the national government or 
the State government of IJllinois. : 

Lawlessness, not State law, is the trouble in the South, and 
most of the lawlessness by or relating to the negro is due primarily 
to influences from the outside. 

I am, sir, 
Joun M. F, Erwin. 












































The Grand Panjandrum 


SomE one recently applied the term “ the 
Great Panjandrum” to the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and there was a good deal of 
perplexity over the meaning of the words. 
The appellation should be “ the Grand Pan- 
jandrum.” Oddly enough, ‘Dr. Brewer de- 
fines it as any village potentate or “ Brum- 
magem magnate.” ‘I'he name originated in 
some nonsense with which the actor Samuel 
Foote baffled the memory of one Macklin, 
who, at a tavern, boasted that he could re- 


peat anything after once hearing it. The 
preposterous sentences of Foote’s verbiage 


conclude in this manner: “So he died, and 
she very imprudently married the barber. 
and there were present the Picninnies and 
the Jobilillies and the Garyulies and the 
Grand Panjandrum himself, with the little 
round button at top, and they all fell to play- 
ing the game of catch-as-catch-can, till the 
gunpowder ran out of the heels of their 
boots.” The wild inconsequence of these 
doings (cleverly illustrated at a later day 
by Randolph Caldecott) was too much for 
Macklin’s memory, as it is for that of most 
other people who try to wrestle with it. 





Feminine Criticism 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, the eminent French 
composer, is as interested in current crit- 
icism and in the work of his contemporaries 
as he is in his own music. 

He was talking recently with a young 
woman who had just been to the first re- 
cital of a young pianist whose talents had 
had much ‘preliminary advertising. The 
young woman spoke enthusiastically of the 
pianist’s good looks, his clothes, his way of 
sitting at the piano, his charming manner of 
acknowledging applause. Saint-Saéns_lis- 
tened patiently until she stopped a moment 
for breath. 

“Um,” he commented, thoughtfully: 
“And did you notice anything about his 
playing?” 
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More about Canals 


THE Suez Canal is usually considered the 
most important example of ship canals, 
though the number of vessels passing 
through it annually does not equal that pass- 
ing through the canals connecting Lake Su- 
perior with the chain of Great Lakes at the 
south. In length, however, it exceeds any 
of the other great ship canals, its total 
length being ninety miles, of which about 
two-thirds is through shallow lakes. 

The canal connecting the Bay of Cron- 
stadt with St. Petersburg is a work of great 
strategic and commercial importance to Rus- 
sia. The canal and sailing course in the 
bay are about sixteen miles long, the canal 
proper being about six miles and the bay 
channel about ten miles, and they together 
extend from Cronstadt, on the Gulf of Fin- 
land, to St. Petersburg. 

The next of the great ship canals con- 
necting bodies of salt water in the order of 
date of construction is the Corinth Canal, 
which connects the Gulf of Corinth with 
the Gulf of Aegina. The canal reduces the 
distance from Adriatic ports about 175 miles, 
and from Mediterranean ports about 100 
miles. Its length is about four miles. 

The Manchester Ship Canal, which con- 
nects Manchester, England, with the Mersey 
River, Liverpool, and the Atlantic Ocean, is 
thirty-five and a half miles long. 


In Germany and America 


Two canals connect the Baltic and North 
seas through Germany, the first, known as 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, having been com- 
pleted in 1895 and constructed largely for 
military and naval purposes, but proving 
also of great value to general mercantile 
traffic. The other is the Elbe and Trave 
Canal, which was opened in 1900. 

Three ship canals intended to give continu- 
ous passage to vessels from the head of Lake 
Superior to Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence River are the Welland Canal, original- 
ly constructed in 1833 and enlarged in 1871 
and 1900; the St. Marys Falls Canal at 
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Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, opened in 1855 
and enlarged in 1881 and 1896; and the Ca- 
nadian canal at St. Marys River, opened in 
1895. In point of importance, measured at 
least by their present use, the canals at the 
St. Marys River by far surpass that of the 
Welland Canal. 

The Welland Canal. connects Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie on the Canadian side 
of the river. 

The canals of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
and Ontario, are located adjacent to the 
falls of the St. Marys River, which connects 
Lake Superior with Lake Huron, and lower 
or raise vessels from one level to the other, 
a height of seventeen to twenty feet. The 
canal belonging to the United States was be- 
gun in 1853 by the State of Michigan, and 
opened in 1855, its length being 5674 feet. 
The Canadian canal, one and one-eighth miles 
long, one hundred and fifty feet wide, and 
twenty -two feet deep. with lock nine hun- 
dred feet long, sixty feet wide, with twenty- 
two feet on the miter sills, was built on the 
north side of the river during the years 
1888 to 1895. The number of vessels pass- 
ing through the United States canal in 1902 
was 17,588, and through the Canadian canal, 
4204. 





Mark Twain’s Audiences 


It was on the train somewhere between 
New York and the West. Mark Twain was 
travelling between towns on a lecture-tour, 
and a friend had been drawing the humorist 
out on the subject of his experiences. 

“What sort of audience,” he asked, “ do 
you like best? Who, in your opinion, make 
the most responsive and sympathetic lis- 
teners?” 

“College men,” replied Mark after a mo- 
ment’s thought— ‘college men and con- 
victs.” 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—-[Adv.] 





THE MOTHER’S FRIEND, 
when nature’s supply fails, is BorpEN’s EAGLE Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, ac- 
cording to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed on 
Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—[Adv.] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
—aaer Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—L_Adv. 





POPULAR clamor is going the rounds for the famous Extra 
a Cook’s IMPERIAL. Try it! You will like 
it.—_[Adv. 








A TONIC that ha3_no reaction—Assort’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. Refuse substitutes.—[Adv.] 





Many actors and singers use Ptso’s Cure to strengthen 
the voice and prevent hoarseness.—[ Adv. 








BEwARE of all face powders which have the effect of whiten- 
ing toomuch! The major part of these powders contain chem- 
ically active constituents which in time spoil the skin. Guer- 
lain’s powder, “ Ladies in all Climates,” is a product which is 
absolutely harmless; it vivities the complexion, and, my dear 
ladies, prudence counsels you not to seek further effects from 
its use.—[Adv.] 
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To have the correct flavor a Cocktail 
should be freshly made, and flavored 
with that most delightful, aromatic tonic 


DR.SIEGERTS 


ANGOSTURA 


The Bitters that Gave Birth to the Cocktail 


J. W. Wuppermann, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y. 














Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on “the 
“ Amerind "— profusely illustrated with half-tones 





from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents— valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 


Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. 











Lakewood 


** Among the Pines of New Jersey ’’ 
A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes, 














A Descriptive Book will be sent upon application to 
C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York. 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 





Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Bon’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
Evo for the distressing and often 
i fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than tweaty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 


VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


"GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usetho Great English Remedy iy DN 


























BOKER’S BITTE 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks, 
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ABELAIS or his wild illustrator, Gustave Doré, must have 
had something to do with the designing of the things called 
flats in England and America: there is something en- 
tirely Gargantuan in the idea of economizing space by 
piling houses on top of each other, front doors and all. 

And in the chaos and complexity of those perpendicular streets 
anything may dwell or happen, and it is in one of them, I be- 
lieve, that the inquirer may find the offices of the Club of Queer 
Trades. 

The nature of this society, such as we afterwards discovered it 
to be, is soon and simply told. It is an eccentric and bohemian 
club, of which the absolute condition of membership lies in this, 
that the candidate must have invented the method by which he 
earns his living. It must be an entirely new trade. 

The Club of Queer Trades was not discovered by me; it was 
discovered by my friend Basil Gryce, a star-gazer, a mystic, and 
a man who scarcely stirred out of his attic. 

Very few people knew anything of- Basil, not because he was 
in the least unsociable, for if 4 man out of the street had walked 
into his rooms he would have‘kept- him talking till morning. Few 
people knew him, because, like all poets, he could do without them. 
He lived in a queer and comfortable garret in the roofs of Lam- 


beth. He was surrourided by a chaos of things that were in odd 
contrast to the slums around him—old fantastic books, swords, 


armor, the whole dust-hole of romanticism. But his face, amid 
all these quixotic relics, appeared curiously keen and modern, a 
powerful legal face. And no one but I knew who he was. 

I was sitting there with him one evening about six o’clock when 
the door was flung open, and a pale, fiery man, with red hair and 
a huge furred overcoat, swung himself panting into the room. 

“Sorry to bother you, Basil,’ he gasped; “I took a liberty— 
made an appointment here with a man—a client—in five minutes— 
I beg your pardon, sir,” and he gave me a bow of apology. 

Basil smiled at me. “ You didn’t know,” he said, “that I had 
a practical brother. This is Rupert Gryce, Esq., who can and does 
do all there is to be done. Just as I was a failure at one thing, he 
is a success at everything. T remember him as a journalist, a 
house agent, aenaturalist, an inventor, a publisher, a schoolmaster, 
a—what are you now, Rupert?” 

“T am and have been for some time,” said Rupert, with some 
dignity, “a private detective. And there’s my client.” 

A loud rap at the door had cut him short, and, on permission 
being given, the door was thrown sharply open, and a stout, dapper 
man walked swiftly into the room, set his silk hat with a clap 
on the table, and said “Good evening, gentlemen,” with a stress 
on the last syllable that somehow marked him out as a martinet— 
military, literary, and social. He had a large head streaked with 
black and gray and an abrupt black mustache, which gave him a 
look of fierceness which was contradicted by his sad sea-blue eyes. 

Basil immediately said to me, “ Let us come into the next room, 
Gully,” and was moving towards the door, but the stranger said: 

“Not at all. Friends remain. Assistance possibly.” 

The moment I heard him speak I remembered who he was: a 
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certain Major Brown I had met years before in Basil’s society. [ 
had forgotten altogether the black dandified figure and the large 
solemn head, but I remembered the peculiar speech, which consisted 
of saying only about a quarter of each sentence, and that sharply, 
like the crack of a gun. I do not knew; it may have come from 
giving orders to troops. 

Major Brown was a V.C., and an able and distinguished sol- 
dier; but he was anything but a warlike person. Like many other 
among the iron men who recovered British India, he was a man 
with all the natural belief and tastes of an old maid. In his dress 
he was dapper and yet demure; in his habits he was precise to the 
point of the exact adjustment of a teacup. One enthusiasm he had, 
which was of the nature of a religion: the growing of pansies. 
And when he talked about his collection his blue eyes glittered like 
a child’s at a new toy—the eves that had remained untroubled 
when the troops were roaring victory round Roberts at Candahar. 

“Well, Major,’ said Rupert Gryce, with a lordly heartiness, 
flinging himself into a chair, ‘“‘ what is the matter with you?” 

“Yellow pansies. Coal-cellar. P. G. Northover,”’ said the 
Major, with righteous indignation. 

We glanced at each other with inquisitiveness. 
his eyes shut in his abstracted way, said simply, 

“] beg your pardon.” 


Basil, who had 


“Fact is. Street, you know. Man pansies. On wall. Death 
to me. Something. Preposterous.” 


We shook our heads gently. Bit by bit, and mainly by the seem- 
ingly sleepy assistance of Basil Gryce, we pieced together the 
Major’s fragmentary, but excitable narration. It would be in- 
famous to submit the reader to what we endured; therefore I will 
tell the story of Major Brown in my own words. But the reader 
must imagine the scene: the eyes of Basil closed as in a trance, 
after his habit, and the eyes of Rupert and myself growing rounder 
and rounder as we listened to one of the most astounding stories 
in the world from the lips of the little man in black sitting bolt 
upright in his chair and talking like a telegram. 

Major Brown was, as I have said,a successful soldier, but by no 
means an enthusiastic one. So far from regretting his retirenient 
on half-pay, it was with delight that he took a small neat villa, 
very like a doll’s house, and devoted the rest of his life to pansies 
and weak tea. Assuredly he would not have believed, or even un- 
derstood, any one who had told him that within a few yards of 
his brick Paradise he was destined to be caught in a whirlpool of 
incredible adventures, such as he had never seen or dreamed of in 
the horrible jungles or the heart of the hell of battle. 

One certain bright and windy morning, the Major, attired in his 
usual faultless manner, had set out for his usual constitutional. 
In crossing from one great residential thoroughfare to another, he 
happened to pass along one of those aimless-looking lanes which 
lie along the back-garden walls of a row of mansions, and which in 
their empty and discolored appearance give one an odd sensation 
as of being behind the scenes of a theatre. But mean and sulky 
as the scene might be in the eyes of most of us, it was not alto- 
gether so in the Major’s, for along the coarse gravel footway was 
coming a thing which was to him what the passing of a religious 
procession is to a devout person. A large heavy man, with fish- 
blue eyes and a ring of irradiating red beard, was pushing before 
him a barrow, which was ablaze with incomparable flowers. There 
were splendid specimens of almost every order, but the Major’s 
own favorite pansies predominated. The Major stopped, and fell 
in conversation and then into bargaining. He treated the man 
after the manner of collectors and other madmen—that is to say, 
he carefully and with a sort of anguish selected the best roots 
from the less excellent, praised some, disparaged others, made a 
subtle seale ranging from a thrilling worth and rarity to a de- 
graded insignificance, and then bought them all. The man was just 
pushing off his barrow when he stopped and came close to the Major. 

“T'll tell you what, sir,” he said. “If you’re interested in them . 
things, you just get on to that wall.” 

“On the wall!” cried the scandalized Major, whose conventional 
soul quailed within him at the thought of such fantastic trespass. 

“Finest show of yellow pansies in England in that there gar- 
den, sir,” hissed the Tempter. “ Vl help you up, sir.” 

How it happened no one will ever know, but that positive enthu- 
siasm of the Major’s life triumphed over all its negative traditions, 
and with an easy leap and swing that showed he was’in no need of 
physical assistance, he stood on the wall at the end of the strange 
garden. The second after the flapping of the frock-coat at his 
knees made him feel inexpressibly a fool. But the next instant 
all such trifling sentiments were swallowed up by the most ap- 
palling shock of surprise the old soldier had ever felt in all his 
bold and wandering existence. His eyes fell into the garden; and 
there, across a ldrge bed in the centre of the lawn, was a vast 
pattern of pansies; they were splendid flowers, but for once it was 
not their horticultural aspect that Major Brown beheld. For the 
pansies were arranged in gigantic capital letters, so as to form 


























the sentence, “ Death to Major Brown.” A 
kindly locking old man with white whiskers 
was watering them. 

Brown looked sharply back at the road 
behind them; the man with the barrow had 
suddenly vanished. Then he looked again at 
the lawn with its incredible inscription. An- 
other man might have thought he had gone 
mad, but Brown did not. Another man, 
again, might have thought himself the victim 
of a passing practical joke; but Brown could 
not easily believe this. He knew, from his 
own quaint learning, that the garden ar- 
rangement was an elaborate and expensive 
one; he thought it extravagantly improbable 
that any one would pour out money like 
water for a joke against him. Having no ex- 
planation whatever to offer, he admitted the 
fact to himself, like a clear-headed man, and 
waited as he would have done in the pres- 
. ence of a man with six legs. 

At this moment the stout old man with 
white whiskers looked up, and the water- 
ing-can fell from his hand, shooting a swirl 
of water down the gravel path. 

“Who on earth are you?” he gasped, 
trembling violently. 

“T am Major Brown,” said that indi- 
vidual, who was always cool in thé hour of 
action. 

The old man gaped helplessly like some 
monstrous fish. At last he stammered wildly, 
“Come down—come down here.” 

“At your service,” said the Major, and 
alighted at a bound on the grass beside 
him, without disarranging his silk hat. 

The old man turned his broad back and 
set off at a sort of waddling run towards 
the house, followed with swift steps by the 
Major. His guide led him through the back 
passages of a gloomy, but gorgeously ap- 
pointed house, until they reached the door 
of the front room. Then the old man turned 
with a face of apoplectie terror dimly show- 
ing in the twilight. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” he said, “ don’t meni- 
tion jackals.” 

Then he threw open the door, releasing a 
burst of red lamplight, and ran down stairs 
with a clatter. 

The Major, hat in hand, stepped into a 
rich, glowing room, full-of red copper and 
peacock and purple hangings. He had the 
finest manners in the world, and, though 
mystified, was not in the least embarrassed 
to see that the only occupant was a lady 
sitting by the window looking out. 

“Madam,” he said, bowing simply, 
am Major Brown.” 

“ Sit down,” said the lady; but she did not 
turn her head. She was a graceful, green- 
clad figure, with fiery red hair, and a flavor 
of Bedford Park. 

“You have come, I suppose,” she said, 
mournfully, “to tax me about the hateful 
title-deeds.” 

“T have come, madam,” he said, “ to know 
what is the matter. To know why my name 
is written across your garden. Not amicably, 
either.” 

He spoke grimly, for the thing had hit 
him. 

“You know I must not turn round,” said 
the lady; “every afternoon till the stroke 
of six I must keep my face turned to the 
street.” 

Some queer and unusual inspiration made 
the prosaic soldier resolute to accept these 
outrageous riddles without surprise. 

“Tt is almost six,” he said; and even as 
he spoke the barbaric copper clock upon the 
wall clanged the first stroke of the hour. 
At the sixth the lady sprang up and turned 
on the Major one of the queerest and yet 
most beautiful faces he had ever seen in his 
life; open and yet tantalizing, the face of 
an elk. 

“That makes the third year I have wait- 
ed,” she cried. “ This is an anniversary. The 
waiting almost makes one wish the fright- 
ful thing would happen once and for all.” 

And even as she spoke, a sudden rending 
cry broke the stillness. From low down on 
the pavement of the dim street (it was 
already twilight) a voice cried out with a 
raucous and merciless distinctness: 

“Major Brown, Major Brown, where does 
the jackal dwell?” 

Brown was decisive and silent in action. 
He strode to the front door and looked out. 
There was no sign of life in the blue gloam- 
ing of the street, where one or two street- 
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lamps were beginning to light their Jemon sparks. On returning 
he found the lady in green trembling. 

“Jt is the end,” she cried, with shaking lips; “it may be death 
for both of us—whenever—” 

But even as she spoke her speech was cloven by another hoarse 
proclamation from the dark street, again horribly articulate. 

“Major Brown, Major Brown, how did the jackal die?” 

Brown dashed out of the door and down the steps, but again 
he was frustrated; there.was no figure in sight, and the street 
was far too long and empty for the shouter to have run away. Even 
the rational Major was a little shaken as he returned a second 
time to the drawing-room. NScarcely had he done so than the 
terrific voice came, 

“ Major Brown, Major Brown, where did—” 

Brown was in the street almost at a bound, and he was in time— 
in time to see some- 
thing which at first 
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Rupert raised his eyebrows and looked at nim ror a moment, but 
said nothing. When next he spoke he asked, 

“Was there anything in the pockets of the coat?” 

“There ,was sevenpence half-penny in coppers and a threepenny 
bit,” said the Major, carefully; “there was a cigarette-holder, a 
piece of string, and this letter,” and he laid it on the table. It ran 
as follows: 

“DEAR Mr. PLover,—I am annoyed to hear that some delay 
has occurred in the arrangements re Major Brown. Please see that 
he is attacked as per arrangement to-morrow. The coal-cellar, of 
course. Yours faithfully, P. G. NORTHOVER.” 


Rupert Gryce was leaning forward, listening with hawklike eyes; 
he cut in:* Is it dated from anywhere?” 

** No—oh, yes,” replied Brown, glancing at the paper; “ 14, Tan- 
ners Court, North—” 

Rupert sprang up 
and struck his hands 





glance froze _ the 
blood. The cries ap- 
peared to come from 
a decapitated head 
resting on the pave- 
ment. 

The next moment 
the pale Major under- 
stood. It was the 
head of a man thrust 
up through the coal- 
hole in the street. 
The next moment, 
again, it had van- 
ished, and Major 
Brown returned to the 
lady. “ Where is your 
coal-cellar?” he said, 
and stepped out into 
the passage. 

She looked at him 
with wild gray eyes. 
“You will not go 
down ”—she  cried— 
“alone — into the 
dark hole, with that 
beast ?” 

“Ts this the way?” 
replied Brown, and 
descended the kitchen 
stairs three at a 
time. 

He flung open 
the door of a_ black 
cavity, and _ stepped 
in, feeling in his 
pocket for matches. 
As his right hand 
was thus detained, a 
pair of great slimy 
hands came out of 
the darkness, hands 
clearly belonging to 
a man of _ gigantic 
stature, and seized 
him by the back of 
the head. They forced 
him down, down in 
the suffocating dark- 
ness, a brutal image 
of destiny. But the 
Major’s head, though 
upside down, was per- 
fectly clear. He gave 
quietly under’ the 
pressure until he had 
slid down almost to 
his hands and knees. 
Then, finding the 








together. 

“Then why are we 
hanging here? Let’s 
get along. Basil, 
lend me your re- 
volver.” 

“Certainly,” said 
Basil, getting up. 
“But I am coming 
with you;” and taking 
a sword- stick from 
the corner, he led 
the way out into the 
purple night. 

We four swung 
along the flaring Lam- 
beth streets in the di- 
rection of that part of 
Kleet Street which 
contained Tanner’s 
Court. When we 
reached the door of 
No. 14, Rupert turned 
abruptly, Basil’s re- 
volver glittering in 
his hand. 

“Stand close,” he 
said, in the voice of a 
commander. “ The 
scoundrel may be at- 
tempting an escape at 
this moment. We 
must fling open the 
door and rush in.” 

The four cowered 
instantly under the 
archway. 

“Now,” hissed 
Rupert Gryce, turning 
his pale face and 
burning eyes over his 
shoulder: “when I 
say ‘four!’ follow me 
with a rush. If I say 
‘Hold him!’ pin the 
fellow down, whoever 
he is. If I say 
‘Stop!’ stop; I shall 
say it if there are 
more than three. If 
they attack us I shall 
empty my revolver on 
them. Basil, have 
your sword - stick 
ready. Now: One, 
two, three, four—” 

With the sound of 
the word the door 








knees of the invis- 
ible monster within 
a foot of him, he 
simply put out one of 
his long, bony, and 
skilful hands, and gripping the leg by a muscle, pulled it off the 
ground, and laid the vast living man with a crash along the floor. 
He strove to rise, but Brown was on top like a cat. They rolled 
over and over. Huge as the man was, he had evidently now no 
desire but to escape; he made sprawls hither and thither to get 
past the Major to the door; but that tenacious person had him hard 
by the coat collar, and hung with the other hand to a beam. At 
length there came a strain in holding back this human bull, a 
strain under which Brown expected his hand to rend and part 
from the arm. But something else rent and parted; and the dim 
fat figure of the giant vanished out of the cellar, leaving the torn 
coat in the Major’s hand, the only fruit of his adventure and the 
only clue to the mystery. For when he went up and out at the 
front door, the lady, the rich hangings, and the whole equipment 
of the house had disappeared. It had only bare boards and white- 
washed walls. 

“The lady was in the conspiracy, of course,” said Rupert. 

Major Brown turned brick red. “I beg your pardon,” he said; 
“T think not.” 


A pair of great slimy hands . . 


. forced him down in the suffocating darkness 
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burst open, and we 
fell into the room 
like an invasion, only 
to stop dead. 

The room, which 
was an ordinary and neatly appointed office, appeared, at the first 
glance, to be empty. But on a second and more careful glance 
we saw seated behind a very large desk with pigeon-holes and 
drawers of bewildering multiplicity a small man with a black waxed 
mustache and the air of a very average clerk, writing hard. He 
looked up as we came to a standstill. 

“Did you knock?” he asked, pleasantly. “I am sorry if I did 
not hear. What can I do for you?” 

There was a doubtful pause, and then, by general consent, the 
Major himself, the victim of the outrage, stepped forward. The 
letter was in his hand, and he looked unusually grim. 

“Ts your name P. G. Northover?” he asked. 

“That is my name,” replied the other, smiling. 

“T think,” said Brown, with an increase in the dark glow of 
his face, “that this letter wes written by you.” And with a loud 
clap he struck open the letter on the desk with his clenched fist. 
The man called Northover looked at it with unaffected interest and 
merely nodded. 

“Well, sir,” said the Major, breathing hard, “ what about that?” 
































“What about it, precisely?” said the man 
with the mustache. 

“T am Major Brown,” 
man, sternly. 

Northover bowed. ‘“ Pleased to meet you, 
sir. What have you to say to me?” 

“ Say,” cried the Major, loosing a sudden 
tempest, “why, I want this damned thing 
settled. I want” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Northover, jumping 
up with a slight elevation of the eyebrows. 
“Will you take a chair for a moment.” And 
he pressed an electric bell just above him. 
The next moment an inner glass door was 
opened, and a fair, weedy young man in a 
frock-coat entered from within, placed a 
paper before Mr. Northover, and disappeared 
again. 

The man at the desk handed it to the 
frantic Brown. 

a ( think you will find that all right, 
Major,” he said, briefly. The Major looked 
at it; whether he found it all right or not 
will appear later; but he found it like this: 


said that gentle- 


Major Brown, to P. G. Northover. 
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“What!” said Brown, after a dead pause 
and with eyes that seemed slowly rising out 
of his head—“ What in the name of God is 
this?” 

“What is it?” repeated Northover, cock- 
ing his eyebrow with amusement. “ It’s 
your account, of course.” 

The Major’s hand was still resting on the 
back of the chair.as the words came. He 
scarcely stirred otherwise, but he lifted the 
chair bodily into the air with one hand and 
hurled it at Northover’s head. 

The legs crashed against the desk, so that 
Northover only got a blow on the elbow as 
he sprang up with clenched fists, only to be 
seized by the united rush’ of the rest of us. 

* Let = go, you scamps,” he shouted. 
* Let m 

“ Stand nd still,” cried Rupert, authoritative- 
ly; “your crimes are discovered. A _po- 
liceman is stationed at the corner of the 
court. Though only a private detective my- 
self I will take the responsibility of telling 
you that anything you say—” 

And at this moment, for the first time, 
there struck in among them the strange, 
sleepy voice of Basil Gryce. 

“Major Brown,” he said, “ what was the 
name of the man who lived in your house 
before you?” 

The unhappy Major was only faintly more 
disturbed by this last irrelevancy, and he 
answered, vaguely, 

“Gurney something—a name with a 
hyphen—Gurney-Brown, that was it.” 

“ And when did the house change hands?” 
said Basil, looking up sharply. 

“T came in last month,” said the Major. 

And at the mere word the criminal North- 
over suddenly fell into his great office chair 
and shouted with a volleying laughter. 

“Permit me, sir, to explain,” he said. 
“ And, first of all, permit me to apologize 
to you, Major Brown, for a most abomina- 
ble and unpardonable blunder which has 
caused you menace and inconvenience in 
which, if you will allow me to say so, you 
have behaved with astonishing courage and 
dignity. Of course you need not trouble 
about the bill. We will stand the loss.” And 
tearing the paper across he flung the halves 
into the waste-paper basket and bowed. Poor 
Brown’s face was still a picture of distrac- 
tion. 

“But I don’t even begin to understand,” 
he cried; “ what bill? What blunder? What 
loss?” 

Mr. G. P. Northover advanced in the cen- 
tre of the room, thoughtfully and with a 
great deal of unconscious dignity. 

“Do you know where you are, Major?” 
he said. 

“God knows I don’t,” said that warrior, 
with fervor. 


“You are standing,’ replied Northover, 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JoiNson QuINN, Prop. 
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BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 
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Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 
Widows never do. They know its value. Get 
particulars free. No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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The Elements of International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U.S. A. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





A work sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 


hensive and of wide scope. 


It gives essential information in regard to the law governing the 


relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 
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This half-tone : . 4 - Season Plaques 
reproduction of - P=, —,o (containing no 
* Summer Flowers” ISO’ advertising) and the 
only partially conveys > Calendar Plaque make 
the beauty and design of beautiful and artistic 
the lithographed plaques. ecorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


T GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the fourseasons. These are 
reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring,in the form of four plaques, 
‘* Spring Breezes,’’ ‘* Summer Flowers,’’ 
**Autumn Riches,’’ ‘‘ Winter Winds,’’ and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 

The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 

ceipt of 25¢ in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 

Dept., Anheuser-Bush Brewing Ass'n,St. Louis, U.S. A. 


A food in liquid form easily 

= assimilated by the weakest 

stomach. Invaluable to nursing 

mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers, 
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Hawthorne & His Circle 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Author of ‘ Love is a Spirit,’’ etc. 


The son of, the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has written in this entertaining volume his 
remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. The author’s stand- 
point is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. Little details of Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have 
not been available to any other. biographer. 


Illustrated with Sketches by Mrs, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits, 
Reproductions of Rare Prints, etc. Crown 8yo, Ornamentéd 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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“in the office of the Adventure and Romance 
Agency, Limited.” 

“And what’s that?” blankly inquired 
Brown. 

The man of business leaned over the back 
of the chair and fixed his dark eyes on the 
other’s face. 

“Major,” said he, “did you ever, as you 
walked along the empty street upon some idle 
afternoon, feel the utter hunger for some- 
thing to happen, something—in the splendid 
words of Walt Whitman— Something per- 
nicious and dread, something far removed 
from a puny and pious life. something un- 
proved, something in a trance, something 
loosed from its anchorage and driving free.’ 
Did you ever feel that?” 

“Certainly not,” said the.Major, shortly. 

“Then I must explain with more elabora- 
tion,” said Mr. Northover, with a sigh. 
“The Adventure and Romance Agency has 
been started to meet a great modern desire. 
On every side, in conversation and in litera- 
ture, we hear of the desire for a larger the- 
atre of events, for something to waylay us 
and lead us splendidly astray. Now the 
man who feels this desire for a varied life 
pays a yearly or quarterly sum to the Ad- 
venture and Romance Agency; in return, the 
Adventure and Romance Agency undertakes 
to surround him with startling and weird 
events. A very picturesque and moving story 
is first written by one of the staff of distin- 
guished novelists who are at present hard at 
work in the adjoining room. Yours, Major 
Brown (designed by our Mr. Grigsby), I 
consider peculiarly forcible and pointed; it 
is almost a pity you did not see the end of 
it. I need scarcely explain further the mon- 
strous mistake. Your predecessor in your 
present house, Mr. Gurney-Brown, was a sub- 
seriber to our agency, and our foolish clerks, 
ignoring alike the dignity of the hyphen and 
the glory of military rank, positively im- 
agined that Major Brown and Mr. Gurney- 
Brown were the same person. Thus you were 
suddenly hurled unto the middle of another 
man’s story.” 

Major Brown received the explanation with 
complete simplicity and good humor. 

“T should be obliged for your: card, sir,” 
he said, in his abrupt but courteous voice. 
* Pay for chair.” 

The agent of Romance and Adventure 
handed his card, laughing. 

It ran “P. G. Northover, B.A., C.Q.T. 
Adventure and Romance Agency. 13, Tan- 
ner’s Court, Fleet Street.” 

“What on earth is C.Q.T.”? asked 
Rupert Gryce, looking over the Major’s 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you know?” returned Northover. 
“The Club of Queer Trades is a_ society 
consisting exclusively of people who have in- 
vented some new and curious way of making 
money. I was one of the earliest mem- 


“You deserve to be,” said Basil, taking 
up his great white hat with a smile and 
speaking for the last time that evening. 
When they had passed out, the Adventure 
and Romance Agent laughed aloud in the 
silence. 

Just as the laugh echoed away there 
came a sharp knock at the door. An owlish 
head with dark mustache was thrust in with 
deprecating and somewhat absurd inquiry. 

“What, back again. Major?” cried North- 
over, in surprise. “What can I do for 
you?” 

The Major shuffied’ feverishly into the 
room. 

“Tt’s horribly absurd,” he said. “ Some- 
thing must have got started in me that I 
never knew before. But upon my soul I 
feel the most desperate desire to know the 
end of it all.” 

“The end of it all?” 

“Yes,” said the Major; “‘ jackals’ and 
the ‘title deeds’ and ‘death to Major 
Brown.’ ” 

The agent’s face grew grave, but his eyes 
were amused. 

“T am terribly sorry, Major,” said he, 
“but what you ask is impossible. I don’t 
know any one I would sooner oblige than 
you; but the rules of the agency are strict. 
The . Adventures «are confidential. I do 
hope you understand.” 

“There is no one,” said Brown, “ who un- 
derstands discipline better than I do. Thank 
you very much. Good night.” And the lit- 
tle man withdrew for the last time. 












































































Music 


Wagner and Mr. Conried 


Wuart is one to think of the quality of 
the stage management which requires Sieg- 
mund, in the duel scene in the second act 
of Wagner’s “ Walkiire,’ to crawl under 
the descending clouds before he can 
reach his adversary on the heights; which 
makes of Loge’s magic fire ring an illu- 
minated vapor bath; which leaves apertures 
in the back drop of Venus’s grotto through 
which an edified audience is invited to watch 
the stage hands setting the next scene? 
These, and other blunders, have been far too 
common in the Wagner performances which 
Mr. Conried has so far given at the reor- 
ganized and refitted Metropolitan Opera- 
house. We do not speak of the careless- 
ness of direction which has marred some of 
the recent representations of the Latin 
works in the répertoire; for it is in the 
staging of the Wagner dramas that such 
lapses are of most vital consequence, and 
it was in the presentation of them that ex- 
traordinary reforms were to be effected. It 
is to be feared that Mr. Conried is attempt- 
ing the impossible task of giving adequate 
performances without sufficient preparation. 
However, all that one may fairly do at the 
present stage of events is impartially to take 
note of defects which are too grave and too 
obvious to go long unremedied. 

Aside from the matter of stage manage- 
ment, Mr. Conried has done well by us in 
his treatment of Wagner. He has put for- 
ward the eminent Felix Mottl,—one of the 
Bayreuth crop of authentic interpreters of 


the great Richard,—a new and delightful’ 


Sieglinde and admirable Venus,—Miss Olive 
Fremstad,—an improved orchestra] body, 
and some fresh and appropriate settings— 
the rugged and desolate mountain-top at 
the end of “ Walkiire” is particularly good, 
and the Wartburg Valley in its autumnal 
russets and gold, in the last act of ‘“ Tann- 
hiiuser,” is uncommonly poetic and effective. 
If Mr. Conried had given us Mott] alone 
there would still be cause for the heartiest 
gratitude. He is a conductor of su 
forcefulness, of masterful breadth and virili- 
ty; if one misses in his readings something 
of the sensitive dexterity, the color and viv- 
idness, of his younger colleague, Alfred 
Hertz, there is generous compensation in the 
largeness and vigor of his work. Of Gad- 
ski’s Briinnhilde, on the other hand, one 
can only say that it is everything but com- 
pelling. The Sicgmund and Tannhduser of 
Kraus are inadequate, and the Fricka of 
Louise Homer suffers from an _ inevitable 
comparison with the memorable impersona- 
tion of Schumann-Heink. Ternina as 
Elizabeth, Van Rooy as Wotan and Wolfram, 
Blass as Hunding, and Plancon as Her- 
mann, have repeated performances of famil- 
iar capacity. 

It remains to be seen what Mr. Conried, 
having disclosed his versions of “ Walkiire ” 
and “ Tannhiiuser,” will do with the rest of 
the “ Ring,” with “ Lohengrin,” with “ Tris- 
tan,” with “Meistersinger,’ and with 
si Parsifal. r 
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by 
SENATOR ALBERT J, BEVERIDGE 


An important book on the situation-in the Far East. 
Senator Beveridge recently. spent--many- months 

Russia, Manchuria, and Korea, studying the con- 
troversy over Korea, and making an investigation of 
Russian conditions as compared with those in the 
United States. This book contains the result of 
his valuable work, and seems to point to war 


between Russia and Japan over the situation. 
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The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake in a CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD New Yor« Lonpon 
























WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore © Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. You 
will secure the bestin travel thatmoneycan buy. 
Ni In daily service over the Lake 
Nineteen Shore © Michigan Southern 
Through Railway between the cities of 

° Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 
Trains jan, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indi- 
anapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and 
Boston, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston @ Albany, Pittsburg © Lake 
Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 

Send for booklet, “Privileges for Lake Shore 
Patrons;” also “ Book of Trains.” 

Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 




















MUDLAVIA 


8 great resort open the year round. Combine rest, 
health and ae ‘oryour vacation. Only a few ——- 


estcure for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney, Skin, 

er, Stomachand Nervous Diseases. For 
beautifully illustrated Magazine and all information 
address H. MER, Gen .Manager, Kramer, Ind. 4it 






























BY GHEORGHE ADs 


Author of ‘‘ The Girl Proposition,” ‘* Fables in Slang,” etc. 


PEOPLE YOU ANOYWV 


Mr. Ade is perhaps the most thoroughly American of our humorists. People You Know is his 
latest book, and it is made up of more of his inimitabie *‘ fables in slang.” There is something 


more than mere humor of expression in these fables. Each of them is a brilliant little satire on 
some phase of American life, People You Know is a book that every one will read and laugh over. 
: Fifty Fuil-Page Illustrations by McCutcheon and Others. Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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1 No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
C——™, sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
G"-ae) finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, 
y ‘ 5c.; also ey ry — ag 
) oucester, 
Russia Cement Co.tacss:Stnsce 
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PISO’S CURE FOR pw 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wu 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘l'astes Good. ‘Use a 
in time. Sold by druggists. a 
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Cherry 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON, author of “The Gen- 


tleman from Indiana,” ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucatre,’’ etc. 


A sparkling romance, in which Mr. Sudge- 
berry, a conceited and hopeless prig, tells of 
his love for charming Sylvia Gray, whose 
beauty, wit, cherry ribbons dazzle and en- 
snare him. Sprightly, clever comedy. 


Illustrated in color by A. I. Keller. 
Ornamented cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





Letters Home 


by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


An exceedingly interesting story told in 
letters written home by various people in 
New York. They not only describe New 
York life from novel viewpoints, but un- 
fold to the reader a fascinating story of the 
American metropolis. 


Uniform. with Mr. Howells’ other works, $1.50. 





Judgment 
by ALICE BROWN, author of “The Mannerings,” etc. 


Shall a woman forgive a man for the sins of 
his early life? Are there as many judgments 
to be passed as there. are such cases? In 
this novel a woman has to decide the question 
for herself, and she does it in her own way. 
She meets ‘a man; she loves him—and then 
she learns his history. And from the story 
the author makes a live heroine of a fictitious 


one. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Ornamented cloth, $1.25. 





The Heart of Hyacinth 


by ONOTO WATANNA, author of ‘A Fapanese 


Nightingale,’ etc. 

An exquisite love story of Japan, told with 
tender sentiment and dainty comedy. Beauti- 
fully bound, uniform with A Fapanese 
Nightingale; lavender cloth, with gold and 
colored decorations, pictures in color, and 
marginal drawings in tint by Japanese 
artists. 





of Months,’’ etc. 

A novel of New York. It tells of English 
and American society, the scenes laid in 
London and in New York—‘‘the relent- 
less city’’—and in charming country resorts. 
The plot concerns the wedding of an English 
nobleman to an Ameryican heiress and the 
exciting complications which follow. 


Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


Deckel edges and gilt top, in box, $2.00 net. 


The Relentless City | 


by E. F. BENSON, author of ‘ Dodo,” “ The Book 





The Maids a Pasadiie : 


by ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “Car- 


digan,”’ etc. 

The maids of Paradise, an idyllic French 
village, live in the stirring days of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Fighting is rife through 


-many of the pages, but the dominant note is 


love, and this is the happiest romance that 
the author has done. 


Illustrated by André Castaigne and others. 
Ornamented red cloth, $1.50. 









Hesper 


by HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ The Captain 


of the Gray-Horse Troop.”’ 

A love story of the West, strong and virile, 
in which Mr. Garland is at home amongst his 
wild mountains, plains, mining camps, and 
cattle ranches. The life is described in all 
of its primitive vigor and disregard of con- 
ventions. The work is one of remarkable 
realism and dramatic intensity—a worthy 
successor to The Captain of the Gray-Horse 


Troop. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 





Dr. Lavendar’s People 
by MARGARET DELAND, author of * Old Ches- 


ter Tales.” 

Similar to this latter book, these stories of a 
quiet old town and its quaint but lovable 
people are told with power, finesse, and 
masterly precision. Dr. Lavendar appears in 
the stories as the friend and father of his 
people, whose joys and sorrows are even as 


his own. Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 


Judith of the Plains 


by MARIE MANNING, author of ‘Lord Alingham, 





Bankrupt.” 


A romance of the plains at the end of the 
cattle days in Wyoming, rich in humor. 
Judith stands out against the background 
of cattle stealing, cattle stampeding, and 
lynching, a noble figure, throbbing~ with 
passion and life, dominating the action of 
the tale and carrying it to a thrilling climax. 


Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter 


by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 





Here is a book which, when first published 
in the spring of the year, was read, it seemed, 
by every one who reads novels, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Yet now, in the heart of the 
fall-publication season, the public continues 
to buy Lady Rose’s Daughter even more 
eagerly than it did nine months ago. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
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Past, Present and 
‘v. Future Christmases 


were all shown te Ebenezer 
Scrooge in Dickens Christmas Carol: 
_ Suppose you could be shown your ' 
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